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HE first edition of this book was pub- 

lished in 1922. During the thirty 
years which have passed since that date 
a few additional species have been ob- 
served by the author and others, and 
these are now added to the list. They 
are Asplenium trichomanes, long ago 
recorded by Potts, but thought to be 
extinct in this area until a small speci- 
men was found by the author in the 
Charteris Bay Valley, where it grows 
on rock-faces; Poa anceps, on Mount 
Herbert; Poa imbecilla, the type as well 
as the var. Matthewsii, on the hills near 
Sumner; Myosurus aristatus, a very 
minute form in damp spots on the hills 
above Sumner; Plagianthus cymosus, 
bush just above Lyttelton; Sisymbrium 
novae-zelandiae on rocks on Mount 
Pleasant; and the hybrid Helichrysum 
Purdiei on the Lyttelton side of Mount 
Pleasant: Pomaderris phylicaefolia, on 
the north side of the Waimakariri, dis- 
covered by Mr. Morrison, of the Forestry 
Department. 


A few species which are mentioned in 
the first edition have now, unfortunately, 
disappeared, probably for good. The en- 
croachment by the sea upon the sandspit 
at the mouth of the estuary of the Avon 
and Heathcote rivers has destroyed the 
only locality known to me for the beauti- 
ful Sandhills Pimelea (Pimelea arenaria) 
and Spinifex hirsutus. The names have 
been left in the Catalogue, however, as 
it is just possible that one or other of 
these species may still occur in our dis- 
trict. Road improvements have been re- 
sponsible for other changes. The forma- 
tion of the Summit Road has destroyed 
one of the handiest localities for Raoulia 
Monroi and for the tiny Hypoxis pusilla, 
though both of these are to be found in 
other parts of our district. On the other 
hand, many native plants, mostly mari- 
time, now flourish in the extensive sand- 
dune area between the Shag Rock and 
the Cave Rock at Sumner, where for- 
merly the river ran close up to the tram- 
line. Here will be found (mixed with 
such aliens as the Marram, Spartina and 
Tall Fescue grasses, Broom, Lupin, etc.) 
various species of Scirpus, S. frondosus, 
S. nodosus, S. americanus, and S. ant- 
arcticus; two or three species of Juncus; 
Samolus repens; Salicornia australis; 
Leptocarpus simplex; Apium prostratum; 
Suaeda maritima; Festuca littoralis; and 
Selliera radicans. Euphorbia glauca, once 
abundant on the shore at Charteris Bay, 
has now vanished, but is retained in the 
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Catalogue as it may well occur else- 
where in our area. 


Our district is not rich in Orchids, and 
it is a pity that one of the most attrac- 
tive of them, Earina suaveolens (now 
E. autumnalis), which grows on rocks, 
is so often hard to get at, being out of 
reach on precipitous faces, while the one 
locality known to me in which it was 
easily accessible, near the head of the 
Opawa Valley, was destroyed when a 
quarry was made for the construction of 
the Summit Road. 


As in the first edition, the names of 
the plants have been generally kept as 
they stand in Cheeseman’s Manual. 
Certain names of the first edition appear 
here in more modern forms: Aspidium is 
replaced by Polystichum; Lomaria by 
Blechnum:; Pteris (in Pteris scaberula) by 
Paesia; Nephrodium by Dryopteris; 
Pteris esculentum by Pteridium aquilinum 
var. esculenta; Ligusticum by Anisotome. 
Veronica, though used by Cheeseman in 
the Manual, is now replaced by Hebe, 
but Veronica is still the popular name 
and will probably hold its own for a 
long time to come; Hebe has been gener- 
ally adopted in this edition, though, of 
course, not for Veronica Lyallii, which 
is one of the fourteen New Zealand 
species thus distinguished. 


When the first edition was published 
I had not seen the herbarium of Mr. J. B. 
Armstrong, which is now in the Canter- 
bury Museum. Several species are there 
which are now no longer to be found in 
their old localities. There are, for in- 
stance, Hebe Raoulii, from Purau Valley, 
a locality in which I have often sought 
it in vain; Arthropodium cirrhatum, from 
the neighbourhood of Lake Forsyth, a 
plant which is not elsewhere recorded 
any further south than Pelorus Sound 
and certainly not to be found in Canter- 
bury now; Suttonia nummularia, from 
the Sugar Loaf on the Port Hills; and, 
a truly astonishing discovery, Schizaea 
dichotoma, a fern which is not elsewhere 
recorded any further south than Orakei- 
korako, near Rotorua. Armstrong noted 
that he found it growing on Totara on 
the track from Akaroa to Purau. An 
equally puzzling record is that of 
Hymenophyllum Malingii by Potts in the 
gully above Church Bay. As this fern is 
almost entirely restricted to very wet 
western districts, where it usually grows 
on trunks of Libocedrus, it is hard to 
understand its occurrence in this gully 
where there are not, and apparently never 
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have been, any large trees of any kind. 
The fern is certainly not there now. 
The first edition of the book had no 
illustrations. Those which appear in this 
edition are due to the kind permission of 
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Mrs. R. J. Richards, for whose book 
on New Zealand Trees and Flowers 
they were originally prepared. [ must 
acknowledge my great obligation to Mrs. 
Richards for this kindness. 


LE oR. Likes 


ee present state of the flora of New 
Zealand is exactly that of a con- 
quered country. Just as the Angles and 
Saxons drove the Britons into the moors 
and mountains, keeping the good land 
for themselves, so the alien vegetation, 
aided directly by man’s plough and 
spade and indirectly by his cattle and 
sheep, has now gained complete posses- 
sion of all the fertile parts of our 
country. The indigenous plants still hold 
their own in the high mountains, but in 
the lowlands only a struggling remnant 
is seen to survive. A very few plants, 
chiefly grasses, do compete successfully 
with the foreigners and share our pas- 
tures with them, but the natives in 
general are effectively banished from 
agricultural districts and have taken 
refuge, usually in small groups, only in 
the places which man cannot make pro- 
ductive. Upon the high mountains, in 
marshes and peaty or boggy soils, in 
excessively dry areas like the plains of 
Central Otago and parts of the river- 
beds of Canterbury, on _ precipitous 
crags, in the fissures and chasms of high 
rocks, on sour, shaded faces, along the 
margins of streams and on the sheer 
faces of road cuttings and ditches, or 
among the barren sand dunes of our 
coasts, in such places as these is the 
student of our native flora now driven 
to seek his material. 


Of the four chief cities of New Zea- 
land, Christchurch is in this respect by 
far the worst off. In her immediate 
neighbourhood all the land has been 
under cultivation for many years; even 
her Domain has not escaped: it has all 
or nearly all been under the plough. 
Dunedin has native bush all along her 
Town Belt and high hills conterminous 
with the city, such as Swampy, Flag- 
staff and Mount Cargill, clothed with 
splendid bush below and with a grass 
and herb flora still predominantly native 
above. Wellington has her Domain 
richly stocked with the smaller native 
trees and shrubs, largely left in their 
original condition, while an hour's jour- 
ney will take the student to the magnifi- 
cent Beech forests of Day’s Bay, or the 
still finer mixed bush of Gollan’s Valley 
and similar localities. The Auckland 
Domain is also a true native reserve; 
the gumlands with their characteristic 
and intensely interesting flora can be 
reached in little more than half an hour 
from Queen Street wharves; and only 
an hour away is the grand and unique 


tree and rock garden of Rangitote 
Island, where few alien plants can get 
a living. 

The case of Christchurch, while con- 
trasting very unfavourably with that of 
her sister cities, is however not entirely 
hopeless. It is proposed to deal here in 
their order with the sanctuaries which 
still remain to us within a day’s journey 
of the city, to show the student exactly 
where to go and what to expect in each 
excursion, and to provide finally a com- 
plete catalogue of all the native plants 
which are now to be seen in this vicin- 
ity, with an indication as to the habitat 
of each, and more detailed information 
in respect of the rarer plants. 


It is natural that we should begin with 
the Port Hills or Cashmere Hills, which 
extend for about twenty-five miles, from 
Godley Head to Motukarara, and are 
for the most part easily accessible. 
These hills, which are from 1,500 feet 
to 1,800 feet high, form, roughly speak- 
ing, the northern rim of the crater of 
the ancient Lyttelton volcano, and con- 
sist entirely of volcanic rocks with a 
covering, varying much in depth, of 
loess or wind-deposited dust from the 
Alps and plains. On the Christchurch 
side they are very dry, and the vegetation 
consists mostly of grass. There are 
patches of small bush in the gullies at 
the heads of the larger valleys, even on 
this side, and some of these are rem- 
nants of much larger areas, especially 
at the western end of the range. On 
the Lyttelton side, where the slopes are 
much steeper and rockier, and generally 
shadier, colder and damper, an almost 
entirely different vegetation still flour- 
ishes. There are more trees, more ferns 
and fewer grasses, and on the whole the 
natives have still the best of it, especi- 
ally on the steep rocky faces. At the 
eastern end of the range, from Heath- 
cote to Sumner, the influence of the sea 
becomes very apparent, and many mari- 
time or semi-maritime plants are found 
on both sides of the range, such as the 
handsome Shining Spleenwort (Asplenium 
lucidum), the native Fathen or Goosefoot 
(Chenopodium triandrum) and the allied 
Rhagodia nutans; also the drier climate 
of this part of the hills apparently en- 
courages certain plants and trees not 
found on other parts of the range, such 
as the Fragrant T'ree-Daisy, Olearia 
fragrantissima, one of the sweetest- 
scented of all New Zealand flowering 
shrubs, and an unlovely sedge, Carex 
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Plate 1.—Acaena novae-zelandiae, 


Biddy biddy. Piri piri. 


Plate 2.—Myoporum laetum. 


appressa, a near relation of the Nigger- 
head. 


Beginning, then, at the tram terminus 
and making for Dyer’s Pass and the 
Sugar-loaf Hill, we may get a good idea 
of the vegetation of these hills in 
general. The grass-covered slopes of the 
dry side first claim attention. The colour 
of the whole is usually yellow or tawny- 
brown, and this dominant tint is mainly 


Ngaio. 


due to the large masses of Poa caespitosa 
or Silver Tussock, and of Festuca ovina 
or Sheep's Fescue, also called Fescue 
Tussock. Intermixed with these are 
the familiar Sweet Vernal, Cocksfoot, 
Yorkshire Fog, Fiorin and other intro- 
duced grasses. 

Among the larger native grasses will 
also be seen in great abundance the 
Blue Grass (Agropyrum scabrum) and 
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Plate 3 (above).—Melicytus ramifiorus. Mahoe. 


Plate 4 £4(right).—Nothopanax arboreum. 
Ivy-tree. Five-finger Jack. 


\ 


Plate 5. — Podocarpus 
Tctara. Totara. 


Long-haired Plume Grass (Dichelachne 
crinita). The Blue Grass is especially 
remarkable for the peculiar drooping 
and ultimately prostrate habit of the 
culms, which elongate as the flower 
matures so that by seed-time they are 
often four feet long and lie completely 
along the ground. This habit is also 
adopted by one of the common sedges, 
Carex lucida, which may be found along 
the bottoms of the gullies or in fairly 
damp spots on the spurs. It would seem 
at first to be a device for spreading the 


Plate 6—Hedycarya arborea. Pigeonwood. 


seeds, but when we consider how much 
more efficiently this is done by the wind, 
and how many grasses and_ sedges 
spread equally well without it, we are 
inclined to doubt and are puzzled in the 
end. By far the most important among 
the smaller grasses, and especially for 
the sheep-farmer, is the Purple-awned 
Oatgrass (Danthonia pilosa), which has 
spread all over the hills and become 
quite a dominant member of the plant 
community; even the imported grasses 
seem unable to compete with it. It 
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Plate 7.—Pennantia corymbosa. Kaikomako. 


forms a close turf and affords excel- 
lent pasturage. This may be seen 
in perfection, as we follow the road, 
within the limits of Victoria Park. The 
grassland will not be found to change 
at all as the tops of the hills are 
reached. Colenso’s Poa is abundant here 
as nearly everywhere in New Zealand. 
So are both of the common Acaenas 
(Biddy biddy), A. sanguisorbae and A. 
novae-zelandiae. 


Among the less common plants of the 
dry side of the hills are the Crested 
Hairgrass (Koeleria Kurtzii), which 
occurs sparingly on the western slopes 
of Sugar-loaf just above the main road; 
the typically dry-area Rough-bearded 
grass (Echinopogon ovatus), with its 
queer sort of bristling panicle like a 
Teasel, which grows by the rocks at 
the head of the Cashmere Valley and 
elsewhere as one goes up; the tiny New 
Zealand Amaryllis, Hypoxis pusilla, our 
only representative of the narcissus or 
daffodil family; the beautiful little 
Haast’s Cotula, with graceful feathery 


leaves and bright white flowers, which 
is abundant in these hills in dry and 
steep places, but very rare elsewhere; 
and a very small inconspicuous grass- 
like sedge, Carex resectans, growing 
only on the tops of the spurs in very 
shallow and dry soil, an abundant plant 
in the dry plains of Central Otago and 
only recently observed in this neigh- 
bourhood. 


Going round the Sugar-loaf to the 
southern side we came upon the small 
bush of these hills, which varies but 
little in the different localities. It will 
be found to consist mainly of Ngaio, 
Mahoe, Broadleaf, Ohau or Five-finger 
Jack (Nothopanax arboreum), Totara, 
Lacebark and Ribbonwood (Hoheria 
glabrata (populnea) and _ Plagianthus 
betulinus), Pigeonwood (Hedycarya), 
Pennantia, Aristotelia, and the two com- 
mon Pittosporums, P. tenuifolium and 
P. eugenioides. 

Among the shrubs are the two Hebes, 
the common Koromiko and the Smooth- 
leaved Koromiko (H.. salicifolia and 
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Plate &.—Aristotelia serrata (racemosa). 


Wako mako, Wineberry. 
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Plate 9.—Pittosporum tenuifolium. Matipo. 
Kopuhu. 


Plate 10.—Pittosporum 


Tarata. Lemonwood. 


H. leiophylla); several Coprosmas, such 
as Coprosma lucida, Coprosma_ parvi- 
flora, Coprosma linariifolia (the Micky- 
mick of which the shepherds in the Alps 
usually make their sticks), Coprosma 
propingua, C. crassifolia and the less 
well known Coprosma rubra and Cop- 
rosma virescens. 


Among trees and plants of more re- 


eugenioides. 


Plate 
pinqua. 


11.—Coprosma pro- 
Common Coprosma. 


stricted distribution may be mentioned 
the Titoki (Alectryon excelsum), a 
beautiful tree with bright scarlet berries, 
which finds its Farthest South on Banks 
Peninsula and grows in the bush next to 
the Sugar-loaf Reserve going eastward; 
the Mountain Akeake (Olearia avi- 
cenniaefolia), a common tree throughout 
New Zealand, but occurring on these 
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Plate 13.—Senecio saxifragoides. Port Hills Groundsel, 
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hills only on the southern side of Cass 
Peak, just beyond Kennedy's Bush, 
where it is plentiful; the Port Hills Hebe 
(H. Lavaudiana), a most charming 
species with notched leaves and large 
pink and white flowers, strictly confined 
to Banks Peninsula and growing on steep 
rocks chiefly on the shady side, for in- 
stance, close to the Wilding Monument 
on Witches Hill; Senecio saxifragoides, 


a fine rock groundsel with showy yellow 
flowers, which grows only on the Port 
Hills, where it is quite abundant on all 
rocks facing south and west; and the 
Shade Groundsel (Senecio sciadophilus), 
a climbing Groundsel, once common, but 
now not easily to be found on these hills; 
a few plants are in the Ahuriri Bush 
Reserve just beyond Cooper’s Knobs, but 
those which grew close by the Kennedy's 
Bush House have been destroyed. 


Plate 14.—Alectryon excelsum. 
Titoki. 
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HERE are a few localities of interest 

on the Port Hills to reach which a 
special journey must be made. The best 
of these, and probably the richest local- 
ity in the whole area, is the southern 
face of Mount Pleasant, immediately 
above Lyttelton. On the precipitous 
rocks grow three species of filmy ferns, 
of which very few indeed remain now 
anywhere near Christchurch; at the base 
of the rocks many other ferns will be 
found, especially the New Zealand 
Maidenhair (Adiantum affine) and Lyall's 
Spleenwort (Asplenium Lyalli); below 
the steep, dripping rocks grows the little 
Australina, a representative of the nettle 
order, and a small Cotula, rare else- 
where, which is probably Cotula minor; 
among the small shrubs outside the 
bush is the Whauwhau-paka (Panax 
anomalum), a discovery of Mr. R. M. 
Laing’s, which resembles a Coprosma 
far more than any other Panax; and the 
rarer of the two kinds of native Forget- 
me-not that are found on the hills 
(Myosotis Forsteri) grows only on the 
grassy slopes of this neighbourhood. The 
precipitous cliffs are richly clad with the 
Climbing-rata, Metrosideros hypericifolia. 
On the drier faces we find Corokia 
Cotoneaster in abundance, remarkable for 
its beautiful berries. 


Plate 15.—Corokia Cotoneaster. 


Another locality of particular iaterest 
is at the head of the Heathcote Valley, 
where the Summit Track runs beneath 
a steep tier of very dry rocks, through 
which, further on, a deep cutting was 
made for the road. This is the best 
hunting ground for those strange, un- 
natural ferns which love the sun, and 
are found only in the most arid and for- 
bidding situations, and here also are 
some few maritime plants. 


Plate 16.—Clematis afoliata. Leafless Clematis. 
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Plate 17.—Macropiper excelsum. Peprer-tree. 


The dry rocks in and about Sumner 
need special mention, for here will be 
found the Leafless Clematis (Clematis 
afoliata), the Leafless Lawyer (Rubus 
cissoides var. pauperatus), and an inter- 
esting form of the common Willowherb 
(Epilobium junceum); while on the clay 
slopes just above occurs our only Con- 
volvulus (Convolvulus — erubescens), 
which is a little plant of very limited 
distribution indeed. Between Sumner and 
the lighthouse the grass Stipa variabilis, 
now generally supposed to be an intro- 
duced species, is very abundant, and in 


the spring there may be seen here in’ 


countless numbers the tiny fern which 
in England is called the Adder’s Tongue 
(Ophioglossum). The handsome Pepper 
Tree of New Zealand, Macropiper excel- 
sum, abounds in some of the rocky 
gullies, and the tall, handsome Night- 
shade, Solanum aviculare, is common in 
and about Sumner, coming up as a weed 
in many gardens. 


The western end of the hills is less 
easily accessible than the other, and does 


not, indeed, offer so much inducement to 
the botanist to visit it. Cooper's Knob, 
however, makes an excellent locality for 
all rock plants, and here will be found 
the only examples of Snowgrass (Dan- 
thonia Raoulii) in this district. A very 
few specimens grow on the eastern side 
of the rocks near the top. 


Just beyond the Knob is the large 
area of reserve usually called the Ahuriri 
Bush. Here will be seen, at the proper 
season, the best examples of the famous 
and magnificent White Clematis (Cle- 
matis indivisa); and by the track grows 
a large tree-fern which is not the usual 
species of these hills. It is Hemitelia 
Smithii, a very beautiful fern, very abun- 
dant on Mount Herbert, and generally 
rather preferring comparatively open 
bush. It very rarely becomes a true 
tree-fern with a regular trunk, but here, 
and here only on the Port Hills, such 
forms of it are to be seen. Below 
Cooper’s Knob on the southern face 
occurs an interesting and very pretty 
form of the common Biddy biddy 
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Plate 18.—Rubus cissoides. 


(Acaena_ sanguisorbae), this is the 
variety known as var. pilosa; it has a 
glaucous leaf and makes a very nice 
border plant in a garden. Some of the 
rarest plants of the Port Hills are speci- 
ally dealt with later on. 


The very striking mass of rocks called 
The Tors or Jack's Castle, above Heath- 
cote, offers several items of great interest 
and is well worth a special visit. Here 
is the only locality I know of for the 
queer little Mistletoe, which looks more 
like a seaweed than a flowering plant 
(Korthalsella salicornioides). It is here 
parasitic on Manuka. Among these rocks 
occur several of the rarest plants of the 
hills, the sun-fern (Gymnogramme) and 
the little grey Rock-Lovage (Anisotome 
Enysii). Not so uncommon, but still 
interesting, are the New Zealand Carrot 
(Daucus brachiatus), a very humble 
cousin of our useful vegetable; the Port 
Hills Hebe (Hebe Lavaudiana); the Rock 
Groundsel, Senecio saxifragoides (on the 
shady side), and the little Sharp-leaved 
Heath (Leucopogon Fraseri), whose 
orange berries are both pretty and edible. 
Both the common kinds of Manuka, Lep- 
tospermum scoparium and L. ericoides, 
abound here as elsewhere in our area. 


Though we can thus muster a very 
respectable body of native plants which 
are still to be found on our hills, we 
must not suppose that we now see there 
anything quite like their original cover- 
ing. Few species of plants and no trees, 
probably, have quite disappeared, but 


both the grasslands and the bush have 
been very greatly changed by the in- 
vasion of the introduced plants, especi- 
ally the grasses; by the ravages of sheep, 
cattle and rabbits; and by continual 
burning. None of the bush is now so 
thick or luxuriant as it used to be. One 
fern, at least, Trichomanes venosum, has 
gone altogether; it is recorded by Potts, 


and I have seen specimens actually 
gathered on the hills by Mr. Dutton, 
formerly of Woolston. The bush has 


everywhere been penetrated and partly 
demolished by stock; the floor is in 
many places quite bare, where there 
was of old a rich carpet of ferns and of 
the bush grasses, sedges and hooked 
sedges (Uncinia). The light streams in 
where there was once a thick protecting 
canopy of foliage, and the shade-loving 
plants have been destroyed. 


Among the shrubs and climbers also 
there have been losses. The pretty shrub 
Teucridium, a _ representative of the 
Verbenas, used to be found by Mr. Laing 
near Lyttelton, where its place is now 
taken by the introduced broom. The 
New Zealand Passion-flower, which still 
flourishes and hangs aloft its beautiful 
fruit in great abundance in the Riccarton 
Bush, has now become comparatively 
rare on the Hills. 


And now, finally, what of the future? 
A new flora, partly native, partly exotic, 
exists where the indigenous plants were 
once supreme; and it may be said, I 
think, with certainty, that this new flora 
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has now reached a state of stable equi- 
librium. Nature has struck her balance, 
and while there must, of course, be con- 
tinual oscillations, partly due to varia- 
tions of season and especially of the 
amount of rainfall, and partly to the 
introduction of yet more exotic species 
and to new agricultural ventures and 
experiments, it is hardly likely that any 
very fundamental changes will take place 
in the future, unless—there is a very big 
“unless.” If a really bold and far-seeing 
policy of afforestation were adopted here; 
if these dry hills were scientifically and 
systematically planted with suitable trees, 
either by private enterprise, by the city, 
or by the Government, then, indeed, the 
native flora might practically cease to 
exist there at all, except on the cliffs, 
crags and precipices, and in a few un- 
favoured stony places, or in special re- 
serves. While the botanist cannot regard 
this possibility but with some misgiving 
and anticipatory regrets, yet there are 
cases, and this would doubtless be one 
of them, where considerations of senti- 
ment, and even of science, must give 
way before the onslaught of economic 
Plate 19.—Clematis indivisa. Pua- law. 
whananga. White Clematis. 


Plate 20.—Solanum aviculare. Poroporo. Bullibull. 
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Plate 21—Leucopogon Fraseri. Dwarf-heath, 


Plate 22 (above).—Leptospermum sco- 
parium. Manuka. 


Plate 23 (right).—Leptospermum eri- 
eoides. Manuka. White Tea-tree. 
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Plate 24——Tetrapathaea tetrandra. New Zealand Passion-flower. 


THe FERNS 


HE climate of Canterbury is not 

encouraging to ferns; the scanty rain- 
fall, parching summer winds and bright 
light are all hostile to these shade-loving 
plants. But ferns as a group are not 
easily discouraged, and some of them 
show extraordinary vitality and tenacity 
of life. After bush has been felled and 
their shy retreats have been thrown open 
to the burning sun some kinds of ferns, 
especially Shield Ferns or Polystichums, 
will continue to grow for many years in 
the open, and even some kinds of filmy 
ferns will make a fight for it. Also their 
spores are so light and so ubiquitously 
spread that they are always ready to 
re-occupy lost ground if any turn in 
their favour should come. When, for 
instance, the new Cashmere House was 
built at the foot of the hills ferns 
appeared in the chinks of the mortar of 
the chimneys within a year or two. So 
it comes about that we can still make a 
fairly brave show, on paper at any rate, 
with our list of ferns in the vicinity of 
Christchurch, and the whole number is 
not so very much smaller than in Dun- 
edin or even Wellington. Where we 
suffer in the comparison is not so much 
in the number of the species as in the 
abundance, size and luxuriance of the 
individuals. On the other hand, we get 
an advantage with our small group of 
heretic ferns which have thrown their 
family creed to the winds and grow only 
in the hottest and driest situations. 


Beginning with the Port Hills, we shall 
find in any patch of bush, such as 
Kennedy's or Ahuriri or the gullies be- 
hind Governor's Bay and Allandale, a 
number of common hardy species, especi- 
ally the large Spleenwort (Asplenium 
bulbiferum) and the two Polystichums 
or Shield ferns, P. aculeatum and P. 
Richardi. About the base of the steep 
rocks and upon the faces of the 
rocks looking south and south-west are 
Asplenium hookerianum, Polypodium 
grammitidis, Cyclophorus serpens, 
Pellaea rotundifolia, various hard ferns 
such as Blechnum discolor, Blechnum 
fluviatile, Blechnum lanceolatum, and 
Asplenium flaccidum. Two tree-ferns, the 
Silver King (Cyathea dealbata) and the 
Slender Tree Fern (Dicksonia squarrosa) 
are abundant. These are mostly to be 
found in nearly all likely situations, such 
as Mount Herbert, Mount Grey, or the 
Riccarton Bush. Less common though 
still far from rare are the beautiful New 
Zealand Maidenhair (Adiantum affine), 


always on steep banks or rocks, the 
Feather Fern (Polypodium pennigerum), 
always near streams and a favourite in 
ferneries, the sadly misnamed Blechnum 
alpina or Alpine Hard-fern, which grows 
at sea-level in many places, and another 
Hard-fern, Blechnum membranaceum, to 
be found near Dyer’s Pass. 


Among the ferns which are rare in this 
locality though common enough else- 
where, may be mentioned the Thin- 
leaved Hypolepis (Hypolepis tenuifolia), 
a very large, handsome species, found in 
the Riccarton Bush; the Lace Fern 
(Paesia scaberula), on Mount Grey; 
Blechnum vulcanicum, also on Mount 
Grey; the two Dryopteris, Dryopteris 
glabella and Dryopteris hispida, occur- 
ring here and there on the Port Hills 
and on Mount Grey; and Todea hymeno- 
phylloides, sometimes called the Crape 
Fern, which grows sparingly on the 
western end of the Port Hills and plenti- 
fully on Mount Herbert and Mount Grey. 


The steep damp rocks on the southern 
side of Mount Pleasant, overlooking 
Lyttelton, are well worth a special visit. 
The few remaining filmy ferns known 
to grow on the hills are mostly to be 
found here. There isa fair amount of 
the commonest one, the Reddish Filmy- 
fern (Hymenophyllum sanguinolentum), 
on these rocks, and a small amount of 
H. rarum, a very small species much 
resembling moss as it grows in this 
comparatively dry situation, and of the 
Tunbridge Fern, Hymenophyllum Tun- 
bridgense, also minute and moss-like. All 
the damp-loving rock-ferns will be found 
here in abundance, and especially Lyall’s 
Spleenwort (Asplenium Lyallii), quite 
uncommon in our district. 


Unpromising as it seems, the actual 
coastline of Lyttelton Harbour has its 
own special interest for the lover of 
ferns. Richard’s Shield Fern (Poly- 
stichum Richardi) grows freely within 
reach of the salt spray; the noble 
Asplenium lucidum, the Shining Spleen- 
wort, is plentiful in the bush above the 
Barracks, where it grows to a height of 
three feet; the tiny Cloak-fern. Notho- 
claena distans, grows on shallow clay 
soil at the very edges of the cits and 
bluffs (e.g., on Quail Island). and the 
creeping thick-leaved Polypody (Cyclo- 
phorus serpens) climbs on rocks quite 
close to the water, and may be seen at 
the extreme end of the peninsula which 
runs out towards Quail Island from 
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between Allandale and ‘Teddington. 
Another favourite fern of Potts and 
Field is the Jersey Fern, Gymnogramme 
leptonhylla, and this may sometimes be 
found very near the water's edge—for 
instance, between Gollan’s Bay and 
Godley Head—while it also occurs in 
various places quite high up on the hills. 
The best place for this pretty and inter- 
esting fern known to me is among the 
steep rocks at the head of the valley 
below Victoria Park on the eastern side. 
It is invariably to be found on steep 
cushions or pads of soil close to the 
rocks, and it does not require either a 
very shady or very sunny situation. 


The most distinctive ferns of our dis- 
trict, those which the visiting botanist 
always demands to be shown first, are 
the three ferns of the hot rocks, Sieber’s 
Cheilanthes (Cheilanthes Sieberi), the 
Cloak Fern (Nothoclaena distans), and 
the rare Rue-leaved Gymnogramme 
(Gymnogramme rutaefolia). The first of 
these is very abundant in all dry situa- 
tions, growing in crevices of rocks or in 
dry soil. about their edges both above 
and below. It can be seen at its largest 
and best on the coast between Diamond 
Harbour and Church Bay. It grows also 
in the Southern Alps and in some parts 
of the Waimakariri river-bed among the 
grass. The form of the leaf is variable, 
according to the degree of shade which 
it can obtain, and I have no doubt that 
the so-called ‘New Cheilanthes”’ of 
Field’s book is merely the shade form of 
this fern. 


The Cloak Fern (Nothoclaena distans) 
strongly resembles the last species, but 
is smaller and always shaggy with ferru- 
ginous scales; it grows in the same situa- 
tions, and is to be seen at its best in 
winter and early spring, as it usually 
shrivels and withers in summer. 


Gymnogramme rutaefolia is our only 
truly rare fern. It has been found in but 
very few places in New Zealand, and 
for a long time its locality on the Port 
Hills was jealously kept a secret by the 
only man who knew it. This fern grows 
only on rocks facing north and north- 
west, so that it lives in the full glare of 
the sun all day. A very little variation 
in the trend of a tier of rocks is sufficient 
to discourage it if it brings a few hours 
of shade to the heated faces. I have now 
located it in the rocks at the head of the 
Heathcote Valley just above the summit 
road between the Lyttelton-Heathcote 
saddle and the deep cutting through the 
rocks near Mount Pleasant; on the lower 
tier only of the rocks above Heathcote 
called The Tors, at the extreme north- 


western end; on the rocks above the 
Sumner-Lyttelton Road near the Institute 
for the Deaf; on the Castle Rock, the 
lower peak of Mount Herbert; and above 
the Purau-Port Levy Road on_ the 
northern flanks of Mount Evans. So 
there goes Robert Brown's secret. This 
fern is not only a curiosity, but has‘a 
beauty of its own; it is thickly clad with 
silvery hairs as a protective adaptation 
to the strange conditions in which it has 
schooled itself to live. 


A few species of ferns grow in the 
plains in situations which seem at first 
sight most unlikely. The Loag Hard-fern 
(Blechnum capense) is almost ubiquitous. 
It grows most luxuriantly in the swamps 
alongside the Estuary of the Avon near 
New Brighton; it is common in open 
places, preferably damp or peaty, on the 
Port Hills and Banks Peninsula; it grows 
along the ditches and hedge-sides in 
many parts of the Plains, for instance, 
about Riccarton and Fendalton, in the 
Domain, and sometimes may be seen 
perched upon pollard willows in these 
places. The Alpine Hard-fern (Blechnum 
alpinum) also grows plentifully on the 
Plains. It fringes the smaller creeks 
which unite to form the Avon River, for 
instance, at lam Road; and it is found 
among the shrubs in the old Native 
Garden in the Domain, along the water- 
courses near the Riccarton Road, and by 
the Waimakariri water-races near Yald- 
hurst. 


Two very closely related ferns, the 
Adder’s Tongue (Ophioglossum lusi- 
tanicum) and the Parsley Fern or Moon- 
wort (Botrychium ternatum) were both 
formerly abundant on the site of this. 
city. Adder’s Tongue used to grow 
where now is Christchurch North and 
quite possibly appears there still from 
time to time. It is sometimes to be found: 
still on the hills, especially between: 
Sumner and Godley Head lighthouse in: 
the spring, but only in certain seasons, 
it often seems to disappear entirely for 
years. It is very tiny and not at all like 
other ferns, having a single pale green: 
leaf, not cut or notched in any way, and 
a short spike carrying the spores which 
from its shape suggested the name 
Adder’s Tongue. It is a common plant 
in Europe. The Moonwort used to grow 
on the site of the Christchurch Hospital 
in the marshy ground by the river, but 
it has long ago disappeared. It has been 
found in the New Brighton Dunes; 
among the Manuka scrub at Governor's 
Bay; on Mount Pleasant (by Mr. Laing) 
and on Mount Herbert. I am now, how- 
ever, unable to find it in any of these 
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places, and it is becoming more and more 
uncommon throughout New Zealand, 
probably because stock eat it. 


Common Bracken (Pteridium aqui- 
lentum) grows, of course, everywhere. 
It even appears in our gardens, for ex- 
ample, in Colombo Street, and it is, I 
think, the only native fern to be found 
growing in its natural state quite close 


to Cathedral Square. 


By way of a cheerful conclusion to 
this account of a long-suffering and fast 
diminishing race, something may be said 
of a true fern paradise which is very 
near to us, but visited by very few. At 
the head of the Purau Valley and that of 
the Kaituna Valley, on the north-eastern 
and south-western sides of Mount Her- 
bert, near the summit, there are still 
considerable remnants of the magnificent 
mixed forests which used to adorn and 
dignifv the slopes of Banks Peninsula. 
If either of these be visited, the student 
should be richly rewarded for his pains, 
and some pains are really necessary if 
he is to have any time on his hands there 
(but of this more hereafter). Under the 
shade of the fine Totaras all the larger 
and harder ferns grow more luxuriantly 
than anywhere else in our district. Huge 
masses of the Prickly Shield-fern (Poly- 
stichum aculeatum) bulk almost as large 
as tree-ferns and make unbroken carpets 
of rich dark green upon the steep forest 
floors; the graceful tree-fern Hemitelia 
Smithii flourishes exceedingly, and holds 
its own well in the open on the edges of 


the bush; the precipitous wet gullies are 
full of the dusky Paterson's Hard-fern 
(Blechnum Patersoni), which always 
prefers the gloomiest and most secluded 
spots; the famous Crape Fern (Todea 
hymenophylloides), first cousin to the 
still more famous Prince of Wales 
Feathers (Todea superba), is also most 
abundant. In some favoured spots eight 
or ten species of ferns may be seen 
growing together, clothing the damp soil 
with their drapery of green of varying 
shades. And here the size of the ferns 
and their lush brilliant appearance, due 
to a more generous rainfall, to mountain 
mists, and heavier dews than the plains 
and hills can afford, are a pure joy to the 
lover of nature. In these two places,.and 
in a less degree in certain well-bushed 
gullies on Mount Grey, the resident of 
Christchurch can get some sort. of an 
idea of what the New Zealand bush can 
be. The best way to reach these locali- 
ties and to enjoy their beauty will be 
described in a later chapter. 


A complete list of the Ferns of the 
Port Hills with observations by myself 
was published in the “ Lyttelton Times ”’ 
on July 13, 1918, and to this the reader 
is referred for further details. I may add 
that I then reckoned the number of 
species actually to be found in the hills 
as thirty-five; this must now be raised 
to thirty-seven, as I have succeeded since 
that time in locating two of the “lost” 
species, namely, Hymenophyllum rarum 
and H. Tunbridgense. 
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F Canterbury, as has just been said, 

cannot boast of her ferns, her climate 
is by contrast very well suited to grasses, 
and the Plains before they were culti- 
vated were richly furnished with them. 
Grasses of the useful kind attain per- 
fection in a temperate and not too rainy 
climate. and a conjecture might be 
hazarded that we have in the upper 
portion of the Plains and in the eastern 
parts of the Southern Alps and_ their 
foothills something approaching the ideal 
or perfect conditions for them. But, 
whereas the ferns have not been pur- 
posely. but only incidentally, displaced 
by us. the native grasses of the Plains 
have been deliberately banished (with 
some trifling exceptions) to make way 
for exotic grasses and other plants. 
Where the landscape of old stretched 
away to the foot of the Alps in an almost 
unbroken sheet of tawny yellow, we now 
see great blocks of dark-green plantations 
and squares and oblongs of infinitely 
varied tints. Instead of the monotonous 
tussocks of Poa. and Fescue intermixed 
with, Blue-grass, Colenso’s Poa, Plume- 
grass and various Oat-grasses (Dantho- 
nias), we have green (or approximately 
green) crops or pastures of Cocksfoot, 
Rye, Yorkshire Fog, Fiorin, Sweet Ver- 
nal, Crested Dogstail and other strangers 
from the Old Land. The native pastures 
remain in part, however, on the Port 
Hills, Mount Herbert, Mount Grey, and 
the great river beds. Only the two 
common Danthonias have found favour 
in our eyes, and they alone among the 
natives are sown for pasture. No native 
grasses are sown in our lawns either, 
and the splendid turf, for instance, of 
Hagley Park, consists entirely of intro- 
duced species, with the exception of a 
few stray tussocks and the two Dan- 
thonias. 


Geology, looking to the structure of 
the Alps, to the evidences therein of 
glacial action in the not very remote 
past, to the vast accumulations of river- 
borne gravels from the Alps which form 
the plains, to the thick beds of wind- 
deposited loess which cover the lava 
flows of the old Lyttelton volcano, and 
to the remnants of vegetation brought 
up from 700 feet or more beneath the 
gravels through artesian bores, tells us 
that the climate of Canterbury was, not 
so very long ago, much drier and more 
desert-like than it is now; that the Alps 
were once (and even more than once) 
much higher; that the rivers were much 
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bigger and brought down a proportion- 
ately heavier burden of spoil from the 
mountains, and that over a larger area 
than the present plains a windy, dust- 
stormy and arid condition prevailed. 
Forest could not then flourish, and even 
when the climate changed and the rain- 
fall increased the estabilshed conditions 
were not very greatly modified. Open 
bare grass land prevailed, diversified by 
belts or patches of such forest as we see 
in the Riccarton Bush. The eastern parts 
of the South Island and certain parts of 
Otago are thus far richer than any other 
part of New Zealand in grasses, both in 
species and in individuals. A comparison, 
for instance, of the whole grass-covering 
of the high plateau surrounding the 
volcanic district of the North Island, 
probably the best grass locality to be 
found in that island, with that of the 
Canterbury Plains and eastern Alps 
(undertaken by myself in the summer 
of 1922), shows that, whereas all the 
species found in this northern area ex- 
cept perhaps one or two are also repre- 
sented here, we can show a list of about 
thirty species and varieties which are not 
to be found there. 


The grasses of the Alps do not here 
concern us, except for a few subalpine 
species found on Mount Herbert. We 
shall find our typical grassland of Christ- 
church and the neighbourhood on the 
Port Hills, Mount Herbert and Mount 
Grey. Even here the introduced grasses - 
are everywhere mingled with the native; 
the higher up we go the more natives 
we find in proportion to the intruders, 
but we can never reach a point in this 
vicinity where the aliens disappear alto- 
gether as they often do at about four 
to five thousand feet in the Alps. This 
native, or predominantly native, grass- 
land is always yellow in its general 
colour; this colour is mainly due to the 
large Silver Tussocks (Poa caespitosa) 
and Fescue Tussocks (Festuca novac- 
zelandiae), in whose clumps the living 
green blades are lost in the large masses 
of dead yellow leaves. The other large 
grasses, the Blue Grass (Agropyrum 
scabrum) and the Plume Grass (Dichel- 
achne crinita) also assist in producing 
this effect of colour. As soon as the 
pasture is approached and closely ob- 
it will be seen, however, that 
this appearance is very deceptive. Be- 
tween the large and generally useless 
tussocks are crowded many _ smaller 
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native grasses, such as the two Dan- 
thonias or Oat grasses (D. pilosa and 
D. semiannularis), Colenso’s Poa, and 
hosts of invaders, such as Rye, Cocks- 
foot, Fog and Sweet Vernal. Chewing’s 
Fescue is usually present, or some other 
form of the Sheep’s Fescue of the Old 
Country. Among the less common species 
of the grassland of the hilly country are 
Koeleria Kurtzii, a common subalpine 
grass; Trisetum antarcticum, a beautiful 
species of very wide distribution; 
Deyeuxia avenoides, common over all 
the Alpine region; the Rough-~bearded 
Grass (Echinopogon ovatus), a curious 
short-headed species found only in very 
dry spots, usually near rocks, and the 
large, ornamental, sweet-scented Holy 
Grass (Hierochloe redolens), which likes 
swamps, damp rocks and shady faces. 


A very few species are found in the 
bush. The Weak Poa (Poa imbecilla) 
always prefers the shade, though it can 
grow in ‘the open, and is almost a domi- 
nant form among the smaller grasses, for 
instance, of the Ruahine Range; the 
beautiful Forest Rice-grass (Microlaena 
avenacea), which never grows but in the 
forest and is there always abundant; 
and the Knotted Rice-grass (Microlaena 
polynoda) which occurs in a few places 
on the Port Hills, usually in the bush. 
Like the sun-loving ferns, these grasses 
are a kind of traitors to their order 
whose natural abiding place is the open 
sunny country. 


The grasses of the sea-shore form an- 
other small distinctive group. The large 
Shore Fescue (Festuca littoralis) grows, 
but not abundantly, in the New Brighton 
and Sumner dunes; Billiardier’s Deyeuxia, 
a very handsome and delicate grass, 
is common in the salt marshes and 
meadows; and the best pasturage in all 
such situations is afforded by the Sweet 
Grass, Atropis stricta, of which - stock 
are very fond. It is very abundant near 
New Brighton and in the salt meadows 
at Teddintgon, at the head of Lyttelton 
Harbour. The tiny harsh Zoysia pungens 
also occurs in these places. 


The natural pasture of the plains hav- 
ing been destroyed we can never be 
perfectly sure about its composition, 
especially as no exact record of the 
details seems to exist now. We may, 
however, get some approximation to the 
facts by the study of similar areas and 
by inference from the remnants that we 
still have. The most important of these 
is the broad riverbed of the Waimaka- 
riri, which is in part, of course, culti- 
vated and nowhere offers the pure 
association of old times. We do find, on 


examining the driest portions, especially 
those recently relinquished by the river, 
a certain number of the ancient inhabi- 
tants. In the most arid and desiccated 
places we find Zoysia pungens; Moun- 
tain Twitch (Triodia exigua); the very 
important pasture grass formerly called 
Danthonia nuda, but now ‘Thomson's 
Triodia (Triodia Tihomsoni); a very 
minute and useless grass, the Maniototo 
Poa, a plant of the Central Otago plains, 
as its name indicates; Purple-awned Oat- 
grass (Danthonia pilosa) and at least 
two introduced species, Hair-grass (Aira 
caryophylla); and Festuca myuros. A 
few species are able to grow and flourish 
among the actual stones of the most 
recently exposed riverbed, where no soil 
appears to the eye; here are found 
Lindsay's Poa, Forster's Deyeuxia, and 
occasionally botn Zoysia and Mountain 


Twitch. 


It remains only to mention some few 
uncommon subalpine grasses which grow 
on or about the summits of Mount 
Herbert. These chiefly occur on the 
edges of the bush which remains at the 
head of the main valleys, especially 
those of Purau and Kaituna, and on the 
smaller rocky eminences or tiers of rocks 
just above the bush near the top of the 
mountain. Some of these grasses are 
quite uncommon, or at any rate as yet 
known in but few localities. A very tall 
conspicuous grass is Petrie’s Deyeuxia 
(Deyeuxia Petriei), recorded from two 
or three places only; another tall and 
very graceful species is Asperella gracilis, 
long ago collected near Akaroa by 
Raoul, but only recently observed again 
here; it is fairly abundant in all the 
gullies on Mount Herbert from about 
1,500 feet upwards. A rare grass found 
at the base of the rocks in wet places is 
the Small-flowered Bent-grass (Agrostis 
parviflora), until recently known only in 
Otago; it is probably commoner than has 
been supposed, but escapes detection 
owing to its strong resemblance (super- 
ficial only) to the Weak Poa (Poa 
imbecilla). Kirk's Poa, a very common 
grass in the Alps of both islands, grows 
but sparingly here. I can be sure of it 
in one or two localities only. An un- 
common form of the Red _ Fescue 
(Festuca rubra) also grows on rocks in 
one place only, so far as I know, on 
the southern side of the mountain close 
to the summit. A well-marked variety 
of the Common Oatgrass (Danthonia 
semi-annularis), generally considered 
now to be a valid species, but still 
known as variety setifolia, grows on the 
rocks on the northern face of Mount 
Evans above the Purau-Port Levy road. 
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This grass is very abundant from about 
2,500 feet upwards in both islands and 
is at a certain season most conspicuous 
though small, by reason of its bright 
scarlet anthers. In all damp places near 
the top of this mountain grows the tall 
ornamental Cunningham's Snowgrass 
(Danthonia Cunninghamii), with leaves 
as broad and long and a panicle nearly 
as large and showy as those of the well- 
known Toe-Toe. The more common 
Snowgrass of the Alps (Danthonia 


Raoulii), is rare here, though very abun- 
dant in some other parts of Banks Penin- 
sula. Finally, an interesting form of 
Thomson's ‘Triodia, very much taller 
than the usual form of the plains and of 
the high Alps, is plentiful on the level- 
topped spurs running eastward and 
northwards from the summit of the 
mountain towards Lyttelton Harbour at 
an altitude of about 2,000 feet, where it 
forms quite an important part of the 
excellent pasturage of this area. 
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i es low coast of Canterbury, with its 
sand dunes, so well known to us at 
New Brighton and Sumner, offers the 
interesting spectacle of a struggle be- 
tween the native and the alien floras still 
in progress. Nearest to the sea the in- 
digenous plants are still supreme; little 
more than a quarter of a mile back from 
high-water mark aliens are found, though 
the natives are dominant; further back 
again, perhaps from half a mile to a 
mile, the sand has by patient and skilful 
work been made productive; cattle graze 
and the natives are in the minority and 
fast disappearing. Behind that, at vary- 
ing distances, ordinary agriculture is 
carried on and the natives are no more. 


As we go to New Brighton by tram or 
bicycle the banks of the tidal river must 
first be examined. At the tramway bridge 
will be seen a plant like an enormous 
rush with clusters of brown spikelets. 
This is the Lake Scirpus (Scirpus 
lacustris), a plant closely allied to the 
sedges, and distributed, like so many 
water-plants and maritime plants, pretty 
well all over the world. Here, also, 
within a few yards of the bridge, by the 
boathouse, grow very fine specimens of 
the beautiful fragrant tall Holy Grass 
(Hierochloe redolens). About a mile up 
the river is the next bridge; between this 
and the tramway bridge extends a most 
instructive area of real old New Zealand 
swamp. Here grow in profusion the 
well-known Flax (Phormium tenax) and 
the giant Carex secta, better known as 
the Niggerhead; the Long MHard-fern 
(Blechnum procerum) is very abundant 
and here attains what is probably its 
maximum size for this district, though 
elsewhere its fronds may be seen ten or 
twelve feet.in length. Here also grows 
the very rare and curious Climbing 
Broom (Carmichaelia gracilis). This 
swamp lies between the road and the 
river, and a very distinct line can be 
drawn between the strip of roadside 
grass, all introduced, and the swamp into 
which hardly an alien can penetrate, 
while the belt of willows which divides 
the swamp from the river is again purely 
English. In this swamp may be seen the 
largest and handsomest of the very 
numerous Willowherbs or Epilobiums, 
that is, the Swamp Willowherb (Epi- 
lobium pallidiflorum). 


Salt meadow may best be observed by 
taking the Bexley Road, which leaves 
the tramline about a quarter of a mile 
before the tram bridge, and goes off to 


the right. Following this for a mile or 
so, you can reach salt meadows, divided 
into small paddocks. The dominan: piant 
in this interesting association is the 
Glasswort (Salicornia australis). This is 
a curious jointed fleshy plant of the 
Goosefoot tribe. Two grasses are abun- 
dant, the Sweet Grass and Billardier’s 
Deyeuxia. In the mudflats, close by the 
river, is a beautiful tall native grass, 
Deschampsia caespitosa; it is widely dis- 
tributed in temperate climates, and one 
form of it (not the native) is much culti- 
vated in New Zealand gardens. Exact 
directions for finding it will be given 
later on. Along the ditches here grows 
that dark-looking shrub which is so con- 
spicuous along the Estuary near Wools- 
ton; it is an aberrant member of the 
Ribbonwood family, the Shrubby Ribbon- 
wood (Plagianthus divaricatus). These 
meadows are divided from the river by 
a sod bank, and beyond this are mudflats 
covered thickly with a slender rush-like 
plant called the Jointed Rush (Lepto- 
carpus simplex). It occupies all the 
ground, making what the ecologists call 
a ‘pure association.” It grows also 
throughout the dunes and helps to give 
this area its charm of distinctive if sober 
colouring, which appeals so strongly to 
artists. But the chief glory of the salt 
meadows is the New Zealand Musk 
(Mimulus repens), a most beautiful rich 
purple flower; it is a plant of the 
Veronica group, a notoriously good- 
looking family. The best time to see it 
is in late December and January. 


Coming now to the shore itself and 
working back from the sea we find first 
of all that extraordinary plant the Pingao 
(Scirpus frondosus), which occupies the 
front rank of the dunes and stands almost 
alone in its glory. Few other plants have 
adapted themselves to this very trying 
situation. It cannot be called beautiful, 
but it is a most striking and remarkable 
example of success in the pursuit of 
nutriment under difficulties. It sends out 
enormous rope-like roots (or rather 
stems) to great distances, and these are 
often seen swept bare of the sand for a 
great part of their length, which does not 
seem to affect the plant at all. This plant 
is of the Cyperus order, to which belong 
the sedges, ‘ Nigger-head,”” © Cutty- 
grass,’ etc.; they are closely allied to 
the grasses. The beautiful Sea Con- 
volvulus, Calystegia Soldanella, grows 
abundantly also right in front of the 
dunes; it is common in all temperate 
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Plate 25.—Mimulus repens. New Zealand Musk. 


climates. Moving further back, we come 
upon another Cyperaceous plant, the 
Dwarf Sedge (Carex pumilio), with very 
pale green leaves and a grassy appear- 
ance. Damp hollows are soon reached, 
and in them may be seen a very tiny 
whitish flower of the Veronica order, tic 
Mudwort (Limosella tenuifolia); large 
roundish patches of the Dune Gunnera 
(Gunnera arenaria); a minute Scirpus, 
and an equally minute Schoenus, both of 
the Cyperus group. Of this group also 
is the square-stemmed rush-like Cladium 
Vauthiera, very abundant. In the more 
grassy ground further inland grows the 
Silver-weed (Potentilla anserina), the 
New Zealand form of which is of a 
coppery tinge, quite unlike the bright 
metallic silver of the familiar English 
wayside plant. The grass Zoysia is 
fairly abundant here, and also the tiny 
grasslike sedge Carex resectans, a typical 
dry-climate plant common in the plains 
of Central Otago and only recently 
observed here. In the damp places is 
found the Three-ribbed Arrowgrass 
{Triglochin striatum). The great distinc- 
tion of the Dune vegetation of Canter- 
bury is the lovely little Dwarf Mazus 
(Mazus pumilio). It grows best among 
the small manuka scrub. It is another 
of the Veronica tribe, and can be seen 
at its best in December. It is an un- 
common plant anywhere; more abundant 
in the North Island than the South, 
peculiar to New Zealand, and closely 
related to our Mimulus. Here and there 
among the sandhills occur plants of the 
Sand Coprosma (Coprosma acerosa), a 


pretty shrub, confined to such situations. 
But one plant at least has established 
itself on the Cave Rock at Sumner. 
Fairly common, but not easily found, 
is the Dune Buttercup (Ranunculus 
acaulis), a curious little species, to be 
seen in flower only in very early spring. 


All these things can now be most con- 
veniently observed on the North Beach, 
and about an hour's walk from New 
Brighton brings you to a noted pine 
plantation, close to which are quite ex- 
tensive swamps. These constitute a fine 
locality and here will be found a Twig- 
rush (Cladium glomeratum), which also 
belongs to the Cyperus group, very com- 
mon in New Zealand generally, but in 
this vicinity very local. A few plants of it 
grow above the rocks on the western side 
of the Cashmere Valley—a most surpris- 
ing habitat. In these swamps, too, grows 
the tall orchid, the Austral Spiranthes 
(Spiranthes australis), very uncommon 
near Christchurch; it was discovered here 
by my friend, Mr. James Mitchell, but I 
have not succeeded in locating it yet my- 
self. This is also the only place in Canter- 
bury where I have found the very delicate 
grass Poa seticulmis. About the mouth of 
the Waimakariri River, the limit of our 
wanderings in this direction, will be 
found in plenty our only representative 
of the primrose order in New Zealand, 
the Creeping Samolus (Samolus repens), 
a pretty plant, and widely distributed in 
the Southern Hemisphere. The mudflats 
here also hold the Three-square Chair- 
maker’s Rush (Scirpus americanus) and 
various other rushes. Another very 
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handsome Scirpus, the Sea Scirpus, 
grows here and about Heathcote and the 
Estuary generally, and is common in all 
temperate climates. 


The. South Beach must be visited for 
special purposes. Most of the plants 
already mentioned grow here, but much 
of the best botanical land has been built 
Over in recent years. 


We must not omit to mention that 
the New Brighton Dunes (North Beach) 
are celebrated as the habitat of the 
famous Crimson Manuka, which was 
discovered there by Mr. Nicholls and is 
now very widely cultivated and admired. 
Another very interesting though not 
beautiful discovery in this district is a 
spineless variety of the Wild Irishman 
found quite recently by Mr. James 
Mitchell and not yet described. 

Sumner is not so rich a locality as 
New Brighton, for obvious reasons, but 
several interesting plants grow upon and 


about the very dry rocks here. Most 
important of these are the Leafless 
Clematis and Leafless Lawyer. About 


the dry slopes above these rocks is a 
good place for the tiny Common Con- 
volvulus (Convolvulus erubescens), our 
only true Convolvulus. It is rather 
“local,’’ widely but sparingly distributed 
in both islands, and abundant over all 
the eastern parts of the Port Hills. 
Sumner is also an excellent locality for 
ferns of the hot rocks already mentioned, 


and a distinctive form of a common 
Willowherb (Epilobium junceum, variety 
cinereum) grows abundantly on the steep 
rocks near the tram terminus. 


In order to get a complete view of our 
coastal vegetation a visit to the mouth 
of the Grey River is advisable. The best 
way to reach this is by train and bicycle 
from Amberley on the north line. There 
are there fine coastal swamps and dry 
flats upon which grows the strange 
Rushy Pohuehue (Muehlenbeckia ephe- 
drioides), which noone at first sight 
would suppose to be a living plant or 
flowering plant at all. 


We here take leave of our maritime 
flora with the remark that this vegeta- 
tion of the sandhills and mudflats has a 
true and profound beauty, not obtrusive. 
not dramatic or sensational, but soberly 
and quietly its own. There is a strange 
charm about the colouring of that old 
vegetation of New Zealand which cul- 
tivation and civilisation have so largely 
destroyed. We ought to love and 
treasure what remains to us and learn to 
see truly and clearly what beauty there 
is in the brown and grey and yellow 
colour-scheme with its gentle tints so 
exquisitely blended even in such prosaic 
spots as the rush swamps and tidal flats 
in the vicinity of the soap works at 
Woolston and bordering the Estuary in 
its lonelier reaches between New 
Brighton and the sea. 


| - MOUNT HERBERT 


NY) ede Herbert is the highest point 
on Banks Peninsula, 3,012 feet above 
sea-level. It offers by far the best field 


for botanical study in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Christchurch, and 
there is so much of interest there that 
it is hard to know how to keep this 
account within reasonable limits. It is 
of value to us partly for its native 
grasses and ferns, which have already 
been dealt with, and partly for the 
remnants of forests which still adorn its 
upper valleys, and for the subalpine 
plants which grow about its summit. The 
mountain is, unfortunately, not very 
easily accessible except to those accus- 
tomed to hard and fast walking. 


Starting from Diamond Harbour you 
cross the Purau Road and follow the 
main spur by a very easy grade till at 
the height of about a thousand feet it 
is best to cross the gully on your right 
by the benched track, and then ascend- 
ing the next spur, follow that to the top. 
For the first thousand feet little of inter- 
est is to be observed; introduced grasses 
are in the majority. Where the gully is 
crossed it may be followed up for a 
little way, and the bed of the stream, 
usually dry all summer, will be found to 
abound in damp-loving grasses and such 
sedges as Carex virgata, a near relative 
of the Niggerhead, but much smaller, and 
Carex lucida, a very common and very 
variable plant. Hypoxis pusilla grows 
on the small level plateau about halfway 
up the mountain. The leading spur rises 
very sharply about half a mile from the 
point where the gully is crossed, and at 
the top of the rise is a small platform of 
rock. At the foot of this rise a single 
standard is set up for tying a horse, 
and hereabouts used to grow a small 
species of Tutu, which could only be 
Coriaria thymifolia. This plant is not 
now known to grow anywhere on Banks 
Peninsula, the settlers having very pro- 
perly destroyed it. Its effects upon stock 
are quite different from those of the large 
common Tutu. On the rocks above this 
grows Monro’s Raoulia, a true plant of the 
desert, almost mosslike, and only found 
in very dry places. It is abundant in the 

aimakariri riverbed and on the Lake 
Ellesmere Spit. The spur now flattens 
out, and is nearly level for some dis- 
tance. This level aréa is a very fine field 
for native grasses; here grows the 
peculiar form of ‘Thomson’s Triodia, 
which has peen mentioned above. All 
this side of the mountain is yellow or 
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Plate 26.—Raoulia subsericea. 


pale brown and thickly covered right to 
the top with tussocks, both of the Silver 
and Fescue kind. Individual tussocks 
three feet in height are not uncommon 
here. At about 2,000 feet our spur again 
rises sharply to the eminence which is 
crowned by a circular cairn, very neatly 
built. This rise is the only part of the 
ascent which is at all arduous. When the 
cairn is reached the vegetation at once 
shows changes. The rocks about it are 
full of the curious little Rock Lovage 
(Anisotome Enysii), a grey-green thing, 
also common on certain parts of the Port 
Hills. On the level ground in this vicinity 
grows another small umbellifer, Oreo- 
myrrhis andicola, a widely spread and 
most variable species. Here appear the 
common Raoulias, R. subsericea, a very 
beautiful mat-plant, and R. glabra, which 
is far more lax. We here bear to the left 
and reach a fairly long level plateau, 
very rocky on the top, and from this a 
sharp rise leads to the grassy summit. 
Upon this plateau will be found in the 
autumn our only Euphrasia or Eye- 
bright, E. zealandica. It is very small, 
not unlike the common English Eyebright 
of the chalk downs, and by no means so 
ornamental as the fine alpine species, of 
which there are several in New Zealand. 
Here also appears the oddly named 
Wakatipu Sedge (Carex Wakatipu), a 
true subalpine plant. Near the top there 
is a streak of damp ground, where a 
drink of cold water can nearly always 
be got. Here grow Raoul’s plantain 
(Plantago Raoulii) and a tiny Gunnera 
(Gunnera monoica), the only representa- 
tive of that genus on Banks Peninsula. 
The summit itself is level and almost 
entirely uninteresting. The grassland 
passed over during the ascent, though 
predominantly native above about 2,000 
feet, is everywhere a mixture of the in- 
digenous grasses with such exotic species 
as Cocksfoot, Rye, Fog, and Sweet 


Turfy Raoulia. 
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Plate 27.—Carpodetus serratus. 
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New Zealand Hawthorn. 


Vernal, and it is probably these, rather 
than the native, that make this pasture 
so valuable. 


Arrived at the summit, assuming that 
we have yet an hour cr two in hand, we 
can either descend to the bush immedi- 
atelv below us, which is an imposing 
mass filling nearly the whole of the 
upper basin of the Kaituna Valley, or, 
following the ridge south-eastwards for 
about half a mile, drop down to the 
other great piece of forest at the head of 
the Purau Valley. Whichever we 
choose, we shall find the bush to con- 
sist chiefly of Totaras and Cedars of 
very respectable size, with a plentiful 
growth of such common trees as Broad- 
leaf, Ohau, Putaputawheta (Carpodetus 
serratus), Lancewood, and smaller trees 
and shrubs such as Matipo, Tree Daisies, 
Olearia arborescens and O. Forsteri 
(paniculata), Fuchsia, and various Cop- 
rosmas; and sheltering a splendid assort- 
ment of Ferns and other plants of the 
forest floor, such as the large Carexes 
(Forster's, Raoul’s, and  Solander’s 
Carexes) and Hooked Sedges (Uncinias). 


This forest is, of course, only a remnant, 


Plate 28.—Olearia paniculata 
(Forsteri). Akiraho. 


and the remains of the fine old Totara 
logs, still perfectly sound, scattered over 
so many parts of the mountain, attest the 
extent of the destruction which has 
taken place. 


Between the forest and the top of the 
mountain there is a belt of generally damp 
ground which contains many interesting 
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Plate 29.—Olearia arborescens (nitida). Glossy 
Tree-daisy. 


and some beautiful plants. Conspicuous 
among these is the pretty Ourisia macro- 
phyla, which s sometimes called the 
Mountain Foxglove. Some of the re- 
markable grasses already mentioned also 
grow here. Immediately above the bush 
there. is, in both these valleys, a precipi- 
tous tier of damp rocks. In and about 
these rocks, which are often quite diffi- 
cult of access, grows the beautiful little 
Small-flowered Avens (Geum parvi- 
florum), a subalpine plant, and Lyall’s 
Veronica is abundant in the very wet 
ground at their base. Banks Peninsula is 
not rich in Veronicas; all that there are 
can be seen on this expedition. Forstera 
tenella, a beautiful little plant, was fairly 
abundant here until a few years ago; it 
is now uncommon, if it has not indeed 
disappeared altogether. It abounds in 
the Southern Alpine regions. Lavaud’s 
Veronica (or Hebe) grows on the rock 
eminences passed as we ascend the 
eastern spur; the Koromiko or Willow- 
leaved Veronica, and the Smooth-leaved 
Veronica (Veronica leiophylla) are com- 
mon here as they are all over the Port 


Hills; and we have here also the Box- 
leaved Veronica, a very widely dis- 
tributed subalpine plant all over New 
Zealand. There must have been origin- 
ally quite a belt of true subalpine scrub 
here, of which we now see only a frag- 
ment. Its chief constituents were evi- 
dently Flax, a small form of Forster's 
Tree-daisy (Olearia  Forsteri), the 
fragrant Mountain Holly (Olearia ilici- 
folia), the small-leaved Boat-leaved 
Tree-daisy (Olearia cymbifolia), which 
is thickly covered with lovely white 
starry blossoms in February and March, 
the three Veronicas mentioned and a 
small form of Fuchsia. The Shrubby 
Aristotelia (Aristotelia fruticosa) also 
grows here, generally in a stunted and 
wind-flattened form: it may be seen 
among the rocks quite close to the sum- 
mit. These are some of the high-level 
subalpine plants which connect the 
florula of Mount Herbert with that of 
the distant Southern Alps and whose 
existence here has given rise to some 
interesting speculations (see Mr. R. M. 
Laing’s paper on “The Vegetation of 
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Plate 30.—Geum  parviflorum. Small- 


flowered Avens. 
(Drawing by E. Wall.) 


Plate 32.—Hebe salicifolia. 


Banks Peninsula,’ 1919). Some other 
subalpine plants have been found re- 
cently on these slopes. Lyall’s Groundsel 
(Senecio Lyallii) is a very ornamental 
plant of the Southern Alps with long, 
onion-like leaves and large yellow 
flowers. It loves shady rocks and damp 
ledges near waterfalls and the dark walls 
of gorges. It occurs in one place only, 
so far as I know, quite near the top of 
Mount Herbert main peak. Along the 
small rivulets of this area is also found 
one of the most beautiful of our Willow- 
herbs, Epilobium macropus. The plant 
lies prostrate in the water and bears 


Koromiko. 


Plate 31.—Veronica Lyallii. 
(Drawing by E. Wall.) 


Plate 
- Smooth-leaved Veronica. 


33.—Hebe _ leiophylla. 


large pink flowers. It is a conspicuous 
object in pools by the railway in the 
vicinity of Arthur's Pass. It grows in all 
the higher valleys of Mount Herbert, not 
excepting Charteris Bay, which does not 
offer much else of interest, since the bush 
has been almost entirely destroyed there. 


A rather surprising inhabitant of the 
high forest here is the large, handsome 
Broad-leaved Cabbage-tree (Cordyline 
indivisa). This tree is usually regarded 
as a typical damp-climate plant and is 
certainly very rare, if it occurs at all, on 
the eastern side of the Southern Alps. 
There are not many individuals on 
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Mount Herbert, some are in the Kaituna, 
some in the Purau bush, but in neither 
place are there any seedlings to be seen. 


Another typically subalpine plant is 
the variety “ nigricans’ of the common 
Oatgrass (Danthonia  semi-annularis). 
This very distinct form was first de- 
scribed by Mr. Petrie and has only very 
recently been observed here. 


There is one plant which ought to be 
found on some of the steep rocks of this 
vicinity, but has hitherto eluded me. 
This is the very rare and handsome 
Cotton-plant of the Akaroa neighbour- 
hood, Celmisia Mackaui. This plant 
grows only on Banks Peninsula. It is 


fairly abundant on the sea side of Stony 
Bay Peak, in the Nikau Palm Gully, and 
a few other places, and it was long ago 
recorded from Mount Herbert by the late 
Mr. Gray, of Governor's Bay. I should 
be greatly obliged to anyone who could 
re-discover this species, and I cannot 
think that it was found very far from 
the rocks herein described. 


One more subalpine plant must be 
mentioned. This is a very dainty little 
Willowherb, Epilobium tenuipes, which 
grows in the grass near the summit of 
the mountain. It is fairly abundant in 
the Southern Alps and has been found 
in the North Island also; I have recently 
collected it near the base of Ruapehu. 


Plate 34.—Senecio Lyallil. 
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Boe were the Canterbury Plains 
like when the white men first came 
to New Zealand? And how much now 
remains to us of their ancient plant- 
covering? 

The answer to the second of these 
questions is not difficult, more is the 
pity, since so little remains. It is not 
so easy to answer the first at all, but 
we can try. Looking across to the Alps 
from the Port Hills, you see an almost 
unbroken expanse of tussock grassland 
of the same prevailing yellow colour as 
the upper parts of the Port Hills and 
Mount Herbert, and _ resembling in 
appearance the uncultivated portions of 
such intermontane plains as the Mac- 
kenzie Country, the Virginia Country, 
Lochinvar, and Mesopotamia. Forest is 
not altogether absent; in the foreground 
are isolated masses of mixed bush, as 
at Riccarton and Papanui; away to the 
north-west the rain-forest is clearly 
visible at Peel and Alford Forests and 
about the base of Mount Hutt; north- 
wards appears the beech forest near 
Oxford, also occupying some parts of 
the plains in the neighbourhood of the 
Grey River and Rangiora as far as 
Woodend. In many places there are 
dense thickets of Irishman scrub, such as 
we may see still in parts of the Wai- 
makariri river-bed. Cabbage trees are 
dotted about in clumps and patches in 
wetter ground, and are plentiful about 
the site of the city. The bed of the Wai- 
makariri is a very conspicuous broad 
stripe of grey shingle, bordered with 
much shrubby vegetation and with belts 
of Kowhais. To our left, at the lower 
end of the plains, south of Christchurch, 
and even to our feet, stretch the vast 
flax-swamps, small remnants of which 
exist still in the vicinity of Tai Tapu 
and Greenpark. Here grow thickets of 
tall Manuka, some of which remain, and 
White Pines in some quantity. There 
are here other large areas of Manuka 
scrub, such as we see in the Balmoral 
district, near Culverden; in the poor 
lands south of the Hororata River; and 
on the Rangitata Plains on the old 
Maronan Road. There are considerable 
areas of damp or swampy ground occu- 
pied chiefly by Cutty-grass (Carex 
ternaria), such as we see here and there 
in the New Brighton dunes near the 
Waimakariri. Then there are very dry, 
bare spots, supporting very little vegeta- 
tion of any kind, chiefly Scabweed and 
dwarf grasses, such as we may see still 


along the remarkable spit which separ- 
ates Lake Ellesmere from the sea. And 
lastly, there are many sandhills, drifted 
both from the Waimakariri and from 
the sea, such as formerly existed at 
Linwood, Fendalton and Lower Riccar- 
ton; they may still be seen near the 
Waimakariri, north of Yaldhurst, and 
they have given their name to the Sandy 


Plate 35.—Discaria toumatou. 
Wild Irishman. 


Plate 36—Cordyline australis. 
Tree. 
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Plate 37.—Elaeocarpus dentatus. 


microphylla. 


38.—Paratrophis 
Milk-tree. 


Plate 


Knolis district further up the river near 
West Melton. Bracken, which plays a 
very important part in any colour 
scheme, is abundant about the present 
site of the city, and probably elsewhere. 
There is plenty of it still among the 


Hinau. 


Plate 39.—Fuchsia excorticata. 
Tree-fuchsia. 


dunes, in hedgerows, and waste ground 
in the suburbs. Of all this we have, in 
the immediate vicinity of Christchurch, 
only a few remnants. The Riccarton 
Bush, owing to the foresight of one 
generation of the Deans family and the 
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Plate 40.—Muehlenbéckia australis. Pohuehue. 


generosity of another, remains much as 
it was, a possession of the people for 
“all time,” as we phrase it. Certain por- 
tions of the bed of the Waimakariri 
have been very little changed, at any 
rate in general appearance, though much 
alien vegetation is really there. The New 
Brighton dunes help us a little to realise 
what the old picture was, but as a mari- 
time formation they are naturally of a 
different character in general from the 
inland plains. 


By far the most perfect and instructive 
of these relics is the Riccarton Bush. 
This is a typical piece of swamp-forest; 
it includes five species of noble forest 
trees: Kahikatea or White Pine; Matai 
or Black Pine; Totara; and the two 
species of Elaeocarpus, the Hinau and 
the Pokaka. Then there are the smaller 
trees, the Wineberry or Native Currant; 
Putaputawheta (Carpodetus serratus), 
Broadleaf, Lacebark, Ribbonwood, 
Mahoe, Ngaio, Matipo, Milk-tree (Para- 
trophis heterophylla) and Kowhai. A 
dense undergrowth of shrubs includes at 
least eight species of Coprosma, the two 
common Myrtles, Fuchsia, the Pepper- 
tree and others. A round dozen of climb- 
ing plants grow here, most remarkable 
of which are the New Zealand Passion 
Flower, a very beautiful object when in 
fruit, and an_ exceptionally robust 
Lawyer, a true giant among _ briars. 
The common Maori Vine, Muehlenbeckia 
australis, also grows here. There are 
here no rare or even uncommon 
plants, but the community is an 
intensely interesting one. Ferns and 
other plants of the forest-floor are still 
fairly abundant, but this part of the 
reserve is not at all in a satisfactory 


state. Far too great a number of aliens 
have got a footing and the very existence 
of the native ground-flora is threatened 
by them. These humbler plants, which 
have no less importance and interest for 
the student than the great trees, include 
at least six species of Sedge (Carex), 
some Hooked Sedges (Uncinias) and the 
native forest grasses. The ferns are 
mostly of the commoner and_ hardier 
sorts, but there is a quantity of the tall, 
handsome Thin-leaved Hypolepis in the 
more open portions of the bush, and this 
is not to be found, I think, anywhere 
else in Canterbury. We have every right 
to be proud of the Riccarton Bush as a 
possession. 


Next in importance comes the Wai- 
makariri river-bed. As the river changes 
its course it constantly leaves dry ex- 
tensive areas of bare shingle. These are 
almost immediately occupied by certain 
plants and associations of plants, not by 
any means all native, in regular sequence, 
until a more or less continuous sole of 
grass has been established. This process 
takes many years and is, of course, liable 
to continual interruption by the caprici- 
ous river itself. Not very long ago the 
river ran out to sea by way of Lake 
Ellesmere, and the old bed, easily acces- 
sible by the West Coast Road, can be 
well studied between Yaldhurst and 
West Melton. Much of the present bed 
is in the same state. The typical forma- 
tion exists upon very shallow soil or 
merely sand overlying the gravels of 
the river. Xerophytic plants, specially 
adapted to conditions of drought, pre- 
dominate. The tiny ugly Dwarf Broom 
(Carmichaelia nana) is very abundant; 
small harsh and almost useless grasses 
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Plate 41.—Raoulia australis. 


such as Mountain Twitch (Triodia 
exigua), Zoysia pungens, and the Manio- 
toto Poa form a close but uninviting 
turf, and with them are intermixed 
Raoulias and other mat-plants. Raoulia 
lutescens, the “ Scabweed,’’ is the most 
daring and hardy of these pioneers in 
the new ground. Common Raoulia 
(Raoulia australis) and Raoulia tenui- 
caulis are also present in abundance. 
Two species of Willowherb, the Black- 


Plate 42. — Epilobium 


melanocaulon. 


—Drawing by E. Wall. 


stemmed and Small-leaved (Epilobium 
melanocaulon and E. microphyllum) are 
always among the first settlers in the 
gravels right away from the glaciers at 
the head of the river down to the end 
of the rapid water about Belfast. These 
are both beautiful plants. As time goes 
by true soil is formed and a more nutri- 
tious and reputable association develops. 
Land at this stage may be observed and 
studied very well at the place where the 
Harewood Road, after passing the Island 
Farm, becomes rather too rutty and stony 
to be pleasantly negotiated with a 
bicycle. There the larger native grasses 
form the usual assemblage of the Plains; 
Silver Tussock, Fescue Tussock, Blue- 
grass (Agropyrum scabrum) and Plume 
Grass flourish together with many 
foreigners, and there are large areas of 
that very pretty grass Stipa variabilis, a 
doubtful native, which is so abundant on 
the low slopes of the hills between 
Sumner and Godley Head. Among the 
interesting smaller plants of the river-bed 
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are the Pigmy Cotula (Cotula per- 
pusilla); our one New Zealand labiate 
plant, the tiny Cunningham's Mint, very 
pretty and aromatic; the “ Sun-fern,” 
Sieber’s Cheilanthes; and the pretty little 
campanulate White Pratia (Pratia angu- 
lata) in wet places only. 


A surprisingly rich little field of study 
is afforded by the water-race (from the 
Waimakariri) which runs alongside the 
West Coast Road above Yaldhurst. 
Nearly thirty species of native plants 
have been counted here, including three 
or four grasses, three ferns, as many as 
five sedges—this is the only locality near 
Christchurch for the Cyperus Sedge 
(Carex pseudocyperus) I believe—and 
several interesting herbs. The clumps of 
the False Snowgrass (Schoenus pauci- 
florus) are very conspicuous; this is 
treated in Cheeseman’s Manual as a 
mountain plant, but it grows here and 
at the mouth of the Waipara at sea- 
level. The Alpine Hard Fern (Blechnum 
alpinum) also grows here, and this is the 
only locality known to me now in our 
district for the Maori Onion (Bulbinella 
Hookeri), which used to grow high up 
on Mount Herbert. It is to be expected 
that several plants may be found here. 
or in the neighbouring “old bed” of the 
river, which as yet have not figured in 
any published account. During the last 
few years Dr. H. H. Allan has dis- 
covered, in the drier parts of the 
central Canterbury plains several in- 
teresting little plants, which probably 
also grow here, such as the tiny Mouse- 
tail (Myosurus aristatus), the uncommon 
Stitchwort (Stellaria elatinoides), and the 
interesting littlke New Zealand Gypso- 
phila, which is common in Otago, but 
has only been recorded in a few other 
localities in the South Island. 


Hagley Park is now almost useless to 
the student of our native flora. In its 
original state it was not beautiful, and 
the citizens hastened to destroy the 
native vegetation and beautify the area 
with European plants, grasses and trees. 
While it must be confessed that we have 
now a very noble result, I, for one. 
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Plate 43.—Pratia angulata. White Pratia. 


regret that no effort has ever been made 
to keep at least a little bit of it intact or 
restore it to something like its old state 
if only by way of contrast to the present. 
The full history of the area was excel- 
lently set forth by Miss Herriott in 1919. 
The whole list of native plants then to 
be found in the Park, a list chiefly sup- 
plied by myself, amounted to only about 
thirty species, and several of these were 
represented by only one stray individual 
plant. The swamp which was converted 
in 1897 into the Victoria Lake must have 
been a very rich little locality and one 
cannot but deplore its loss. A small 
liliaceous plant, Iphigenia novae- 
zelandiae, grew here; it is now, I think, 
completely lost to our area. 


We come finally to the mere waifs 
and strays, native plants of such vigour 
or such fecundity that generations of 
ploughs and discs, harrows and spades, 
lawn mowers, road graders, reapers and 
binders, and (last but not least) lucifer 
matches have not succeeded in eradicat- 
ing them altogether. They have hitherto 
defied all the efforts of the cultivator and 
the competition of the aliens. And yet, 
be it observed, no native plant has be- 
come a true weed; every really harmful 
or noxious weed is an introduced plant. 
As in our civilisation we introduced 
vices and learned none from the natives 
of New Zealand, so it is with our plants 
and our weeds. 


The most rebelliously successful ‘of 
these die-hards is the pretty little Yellow 
Oxalis (Oxalis  corniculata), _ which 
grows everywhere. By the roadsides in 
the suburbs of Christchurch we shall also 
find the little undistinguished green 
orchid, the Common Microtis (Microtis 
porrifolia); in places which once were 
damp appears the Common Rush (Juncus 
effusus); the Cutty-grass (Carex ternaria) 
is also abundant in such places; the 
Japanese Cudweed (Gnaphalium japoni- 
cum), a true native plant, is not un- 
common. The pretty sedge, Carex lucida, 
abounds along many roadsides, and it 
has, { believe, the unique distinction of 
being cultivated in the Domain, where it 
has always had an honoured place in 
the large herbaceous borders near the 
main entrance gates. Here also, the 
small creeping Pohuehue (Muehlenbeckia 
axillaris), once abundant, struggles to 
assert itself in the lawns. Australian 
Cotula (Cotula australis), a rather 
doubtful native, abounds in gardens and 
along the dry edges of roads and fences, 
a small, delicate plant, almost a weed, 
with a pretty feathery leaf; the Toad- 
rush (Juncus bufonius), a plant of world- 
wide distribution and probably a true 
native here, is often rather a nuisance on 
gravel drives; so also is the Hairy Bitter 
Cress (Cardamine hirsuta), a plant of 
world-wide distribution. Any old Christ- 
church lawn, if properly neglected, will 
be found to contain most of the following 
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planis of native origin: Yellow Oxalis 
(Oxalis corniculata); Shore Cotula 
(Cotula dioica); Creeping Dichondra, a 
plant of the convolvulus group whose 
kidney-shaped leaf is very conspicuous; 
the New Zealand Marsh Pennywort 
(Hydrocotyle novae-zelandiae), a strong- 
smelling little umbellifer, whose charac- 
teristic odour is so often - perceptible 
when the lawn mower is at work. In 
some damp lawns near the Avon grow 
White Pratia (Pratia angulata), and 
Hairy Bitter Cress; also, in at least one 
lawn I know of, the little grasslike sedge, 
Carex resectans, used to grow. 


These plants are never plentiful 
enough to form a community or associa- 
tion; they exist as units isolated more or 
less in a community of aliens. The 
reason why some of them persist is a 
curious one. The lawn mower, by cut- 
ting short all the taller plants, prevents 
them from seeding and keeps the ground 
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open to the sun. Plants which grow by 
nature very close to the soil are un- 
touched by it; they thus have a real 
advantage conferred on them and are 
enabled to spread by seeding, where the 
others can only proceed vegetatively. It 
is thus that the Marsh Pennywort, the 
Oxalis, the Cotula and the Dichondra 
are enabled to hold their own. Exactly 
the same effect is produced by the big 
horses grazing in Hagley Park. Their 
paddock is the best hunting-ground for 
native plants in the whole Domain. Here 
two species of Hydrocotyle, H. moschata 
and H. asiatica, Oxalis and Dichondra, 
untouched by the horses, are able to 
grow and flourish, while all the grasses, 
clovers and other introduced plants of 
the pasture, which if left to themselves 
would soon overshadow and overwhelm 
the natives, are eaten short and rendered 
comparatively harmless. 
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Veo Grey can hardly be said to 
be within very easy reach of Christ- 
church, except by motor, but a good 
day’s excursion can be had there without 
too severe an effort, and it is included 
here because of its great botanical in- 
terest. The whole region offers a great 
contrast to anything we have on Banks 
Peninsula. Instead of the volcanic rocks 


overlaid with wind-deposited dust, we 
have here an outlier of the Southern 
Alps, Mount Grey being the last 


eminence on the range of Mount Brown, 
Karetu and Blowhard. This range is 
practically continuous with the high 
ridge of Puketeraki, which rises above 
6,000 feet above the sea. The mountain 
consists of the typical greywacke of the 
Alps, while the downs and_ rolling 
country at its foot are composed of clays 
and gravels of a different age and 
character from those of the Plains, 
underlain by limestone, which here and 
there appears as ridges. 


We shall, therefore, expect to find 
here a different vegetation, and as it 
happens that much of the down land is 
poor in quality and does not repay cul- 
tivation we have much of it still left in 
something like its original state, though 
much burning has been and is still con- 
stantly carried out. 


The chief difference consists in the 
Beech (commonly called Birch) forest 
which occupies the gullies on the slopes 
of Mount Grey, practically to the top, 
and also covers a vast area west and 
north of the mountain in the valley of 
the Grey and on the neighbouring moun- 
tains, such as Mount Brown, Karetu, and 
Mount Oxford. Though beech forest 
exists on Banks Peninsula, there is none 
either on the Port Hills or on Mount 
Herbert, and the nearest examples are 
a long way from Christchurch. But 
here we can see close at hand that very 
interesting and beautiful forest commun- 
ity which plays so important a part in 
the mountainous areas of New Zealand, 
whether considered in its scenic, botanic 
or economic aspect. 


We have also all about Mount Grey, 
on the lower lands and downs, an 
association of Manuka and Cassinia, 
such as is nearly always found on poor 
and barren soils of this clayey, boggy, 
or peaty character. It differs in impor- 
tant particulars from the manuka scrub 
above mentioned in the Culverden, Horo- 
- rata and Rangitata districts, and in some 
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parts offers a quite peculiar combination 
of species. For example, the eastern 
slopes of Mount Grey at the foot are 
covered with a gravelly clay soil, in 
which grows in immense quantities the 
curious square-stemmed Twig-rush 
(Cladium Vauthiera), which is only 
found close to the sea in other parts of 
Canterbury, though elsewhere it occurs 
inland and up to a height of 2,000 feet; 
with it occur, but not in such great 
quantities, two other species of Cladium. 
Hardly any native grasses grow here, 
but Fiorin is abundant. 


Mount Grey is 3,055 feet in height and 
consists mainly of grassy slopes, regu- 
larly burnt off, diversified with deep, 
steep gullies well filled with bush. A 
good leading spur on the eastern face 
can be taken up to the desired height. 
The gully on the right of this spur should 
be crossed high up, and a spur clear of 
bush, but surrounded on all sides by bush 
and easily seen from afar off, can then 
be reached easily. This open spur is the 
best locality on the mountain, and the 
forest can be observed quite well while 
the gully is being ascended and crossed 
to attain this place. Stock go all through 
the bush as usual, and there is little 
difficulty in negotiating any part of it, 
however formidable it may look from 
outside. 


The Beech forest of Mount Grey con- 
sists of Solander’s Beech (Fagus. 
Solandri), also called Black Birch; this ~ 
species is dominant from the bottom to: 
the top. No doubt some Mountain Beech 
(Nothofagus cliffortioides) is here also; 
there are probably also hybrids between 
the two. About halfway up there are 
plenty of young trees of the magnificent 
Fagus fusca (generally known as the 
Black Birch or Red Birch), the large trees 
having been long ago cut out. The forest 
was originally far more extensive, but 
enough remains to give a very good 
general idea of this type of bush. 


Owing partly to its differing soil con- 
ditions and partly to its proximity to the 
Southern Alps, the Mount Grey region 
not only shows different associations of 
plants and trees from those of Banks 
Peninsula and the Plains, but also affords 
a fair number of species which are not 
found elsewhere in the Christchurch 
neighbourhood. I reckon about twenty 
of these altogether. 


In the beech forest there are the Beech 
itself (Fagus Solandri, F. cliffortioides 
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Plate 44.—Nothofagus cliffortioides. 
Mountain-beech. 


and F. fusca), and the Kamahi (Wein- 
mannia racemosa). This latter is a 
beautiful tree of the Saxifrage order, a 
fine sight when in flower; it is abundant 
in the far south, being a principal in- 
gredient in the extensive forests of the 
Catlins River and Waikawa_ districts, 
where it grows to a very great size. 
Among the shrubs of the undergrowth 
the Small-seeded Coprosma (Coprosma 
microcarpa) is abundant. The floor of 
this forest is rich in hardy ferns, sedges 
and Hooked Sedges (Uncinias), mostly 
of common sorts, and we find here in 
abundance the large handsome Few- 
flowered Gahnia. This is a plant of the 
sedge family; eight Gahnias occur in 
New Zealand, most of them very large. 
This is the commonest of the genus, but 
is not found on the eastern side of the 
Southern Alps farther south than this 
place. In the scrub above and around 
the beech forest, Travers’s Veronica 
(Hebe Traversii) is abundant. This 
handsome Veronica, which is commonly 
grown in our gardens, is a true plant of 
the Southern Alpine region, common 
throughout from Nelson to Otago. 
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Conspicuous and abundant in the 
undergrowth among the beeches is the 
Large-leaved | Coprosma (Coprosma 
grandifolia), which only occurs very 
sparingly on Banks Peninsula; it is one 
of the handsomest species of this large 
genus, and can be distinguished from the 
Shining Coprosma (Coprosma_ lucida) 
by the absence of the gloss upon the leaf. 


In the open rocky places in the bush 
the fine Mountain Daisy, or Cotton-plant 
(Celmisia coriacea) may still be found. 
‘A truly noble plant, probably the finest 
species of the genus,’ says Cheeseman in 
the Manual. With its long, sword- 
shaped, shining silvery leaves, and often 
very numerous heads of splendid daisy 
flowers, somctimes over four inches in 
diameter, this Celmisia is probably better 
known and more universally admired 
than any other New Zealand plant. In 
this open sort of situation also grows the 
pretty fern, the Triangular Hard-fern 
(Blechnum vulcanicum) and the Yellow- 
leaved Willowherb (Epilobium chlorae- 
folium) may be found; this is a very 
handsome plant with a large white 
flower. 


In the open grassland of Mount Grey, 
in which it is probable that the con- 
tinual burning has destroyed some 
species altogether, we find the only 
Gentian of the Christchurch district, the 
pretty little Grisebach’s Gentian (Gen- 
tiana Grisebachii). This holds its own in 
the cultivated pastures below the moun- 
tain and also occurs among the tussocks 
nearly to the top. It is a very small 
form of this common plant and belongs 
tc the variety “ novae zelandiae.’’ Here 
also we get a Pimelea, the Prostrate 
Pimelea (Pimelea laevigata). This little 
shrub is abundant from Auckland to the 


Plate 45—Hebe Traversii. 
Travers’ Veronica. 
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Plate 46.—Celmisia coriacea. Mountain Daisy. 


Bluff, and, though it is not found on 
Banks Peninsula or the Canterbury 
Plains now, I cannot believe that it was 
never there. The common sedge called 
the False Snowgrass (Schoenus pauci- 
florus), which is also abundant through- 
out New Zealand, and is mentioned 
above as growing by the water-races at 
Yaldhurst, is common here and also at 
the mouth of the Waipara River. It is 
fond of boggy ground and _ shallow 
gullies. Another peculiar plant of the 
open ground here is the Wiry Snow- 
berry (Gaultheria perplexa); not so 
beautiful as its well-known relative, the 
Snowberry, it grows close to the ground 
with the stems much interlaced and com- 
plicated, whence its Latin name perplexa, 
“tangled,” or ‘ woven together.” 


Upon the rocky escarpments of this 
neighbourhood, chiefly limestone, grows 
the beautiful Raoul’s Veronica. It is a 
very near relative of the Port Hills Hebe 
or Veronica (Lavaudiana), but has a 
much smaller leaf. Both are very showy 
plants, and it is a pity that they are so 
little grown in our gardens and rockeries. 
No doubt this Veronica was discovered 
first on Banks Peninsula by Raoul, the 
surgeon of the French squadron at Aka- 
roa, during the years 1841 to 1843, but 
we cannot find it there now. Yet we have 
an undoubted specimen in the Museum 
which was collected on Banks Peninsula. 


The common New Zealand Groundsel 
(Senecio bellidioides), a very near rela- 
tive of the two notable species of the 
Port Hills and Banks Peninsula, grows 
abundantly on the downs at the foot of 


the mountain. Here also is the Maori 
Onion (Bulbinella Hookeri), which can 
no longer be found, I believe, on Banks 
Peninsula, though it formerly grew on 
Mount Herbert. The Lace-fern (Paesia 
scaberula) grows very abundantly in all 
the stonier places right to the top. 


In the sour gravelly clays of the lower 
slopes of the mountain, together with the 
Manuka and the Cassinia grow the 
Twig-rushes, the False Snowgrass and 
other peculiar plants, mostly of the sedge 
tribe, making a community very like 
that of the mountains near Westport and 
of the poor gumlands near Auckland. 
The Twig-rushes (Cladium) are the most 
distinctive of these plants. Among them 
is Gunn's Twig-rush (Cladium Gunnii), 
a very uncommon plant in our neigh- 
bourhood, where such soil conditions as 
these very rarely occur. In fact, this 
Twig-rush is not recorded from any 
other locality in Canterbury. 


The limestone bluffs and cliffs of the 
Lower Waipara may be easily reached 
from Amberley by bicycle, and are well 
worth a visit. It is only a few miles by 
a good road to Greenwood’s Bridge, 
from which an excellent fossil locality 
is only a mile or so distant on the far 
side of the river above the bridge. The 
typical form of the Rock-Lovage (Aniso- 
tome Enysii) grows on the rocks here. 
The Port Hills form, already mentioned, 
is slightly different. Here may also be 
seen the variety pilosa of the common 
grass, Forster's Deyeuxia; both the type 
(which is very abundant everywhere in 
our district) and this variety are very 
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handsome species. The solitary New 
Zealand species of Hawk's Beard (Crepis 
novae zelandiae), which seems to prefer 
limestone, though it is not strictly con- 
fined to it, is also found on the grassy 
slopes of the downs near the Waipara. 
The mouth of the Waipara is not far 
distant, and is a good locality for many 
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of the plants mentioned in this book 
both inland and maritime, the most inter- 
esting and uncommon being the very 
peculiar Rushy Pohuehue (Muehlen- 
beckia ephedrioides). This will be founc 
in abundance on the dry grassy flats 
close to the river in most parts of its 
lower course. 


THE RARER PLANTS AND HOW TO FIND THEM 


ERE follows a list of those plants 

and ferns which, though not neces- 
sarily rare or even uncommon in a 
general sense, are so scarce in the neigh- 
bourhood of Christchurch that ‘‘ is diffi- 
cult to find them without . Ip. The 
object of this list is to save time and 
trouble and to make it possible for the 
person with limited leisure at command 
to go straight to the spot where a given 
plant grows and see it or collect it with- 
out delay. It is hoped that it may prove 
useful to the visitor who wishes to see 
all we have to show in the shortest pos- 
sible time. I have often felt very keenly 
the want of such directions. The places 
here described are not always the only 
places where the given plant grows in 
our neighbourhood; they are the most 
certain and the most convenient for the 
student. 


The Thin Filmy Fern (Hymenophyl- 
lum rarum), Tunbridge Fern, Reddish 
Filmy Fern (Hymenophyllum sanguino- 
lentum); also Whauwhaupaku (Panax 
anomalum); Cotula minor and the Little 
Australina.—From the Lyttelton-Heath- 
cote saddle follow the Summit Road for 
fifteen minutes towards Mount Pleasant, 
passing below steep rocks. Here reach 
a grassy saddle; cross this to the Lyttel- 
ton side where the high rocks appear. Go 
below the steep cliff, keeping close to 
them in the rough track. From the point 
where these steep continuous cliffs begin 
it is fifty or sixty paces to the Thin 
Filmy Fern. It is four feet from the 
ground, an isolated patch on _ bare 
rock, very minute and moss-like. The 
Tunbridge Fern (Hymenophyllum Tun- 
bridgense) grows on this same rock-face 
within a few inches of the Thin Filmy 
Fern. It is minute and moss-like and 
may be distinguished, under the glass, by 
the spinulose margins of the frond. Forty 
yards further on the bush begins and 
there is a wet place. Here grows Cotula 
minor. About thirty yards on comes the 
steep grassy slope up to Mount Pleasant. 
About fifty yards up this, on the right 
side, grow the small bushes of Panax 
anomalum. Returning to the foot of the 
grass slope, follow the rocks again, 
observing the little Australina in the wet 
places, for about one hundred yards, 
round a sharp corner. Here is a large 
cave with wet dripping rocks above. The 
Reddish Filmy Fern is on the rocks from 
the ground upwards in some abundance, 
about nine feet from the spot where the 


turning to the left. 


water trickles out from the cave down to 
the bush. 


The Rue-leaved Gymnogramme 
(Gymnogramme rutaefolia).—The easi- 
est way to observe this fern is to take 
the Summit Road from the Lyttelton- 
Heathcote Saddle and go towards Mount 
Pleasant. The road in about fifteen 
minutes passes below very steep dry 
rocks. The plants grow in these rocks, 
at the farther or eastern end, in fair 
quantity. To see it at its best you leave 
the road and go along the steep slopes 
immediately ._ below the topmost tier of 
rocks, perhaps thirty to fifty feet above 
the road. 


The Jersey Fern (Gymnogramme 
leptophylla).—Starting from the Victoria 
Park plantation, you go to the end of 
the valley, crossing one or two gullies, 
and keeping on downhill till you reach 
the steep rocks where the valley forks. 
Keep on up the valley which forks to 
the right, and after two or three chains 
go up to the left, where there is grassy 
ground between the cliffs. The fern 
grows in bare or nearly bare ground 
along the base of these cliffs, and always 
prefers cushions or pads of dampish soil 
lying at a steep angle. It is very small, 
pale in colour, and is often found 
amongst grass or other herbage. It also 
occurs in the Taylor's Mistake Valley 
and the Sumner Valley. 


Deschampsia_ caespitosa.—Leave the 
New Brighton tram at the Bexley Road, 
the last stop before the bridge over the 
Avon. Follow the Bexley Road for 
about ten minutes. Take the fourth 
Go to the end of 
this road, where there is a hedge and 
bank separating the paddocks from the 
swamp. Keep along this bank to your 
right for about five or six minutes; the 
Deschampsia is in the swamp beyond the 
bank at about five or ten yards from the 
bank. To reach it a ditch must be 
crossed. "hese paddocks are often very 
wet, and it may be necessary to go bare- 
foot for the Deschampsia. It grows over 
four feet high. 


Danthonia Raoulii.—~A few plants of 
this very large unmistakable grass grow 
on the eastern side of Cooper's Knob, 
where the rocks face towards the en- 
trance to the harbour. 


Trisetum antarcticum.—Go to the top 
of Cass Peak, close to Kennedy's Bush, 
and follow the ridge from the top to- 
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wards Kennedy's, keeping as close as 
possible to the edge of the cliffs. The 
grass grows right on the edge, on the 
Lyttelton side, not far from the top. It 
is a very pretty, graceful grass, not 
easily to be missed. 


Red Fescue (Festuca  rubra).—Go 
down from the summit of Mount Herbert 
into the Kaituna Valley, making as if 
for Lake Ellesmere. Here are steep rocks 
facing east, or nearly east; some, very 
near the summit, can be reachd in five 
or ten minutes. Red fescue grows in the 
grassy clefts and on the steep edges of 
the rocks near the top. Other similar 
rocks are farther down, and there it is 
more plentiful; they would be reached 
in about fifteen or twenty minutes. The 
grass is always near the top of the 
rocks. It is not to be found in full flower 
till very late December and January. 


Kirks’ Poa (Poa Kirkii).—This grows 
very sparingly on the first of the rocks 
just mentioned. It is near the base and 
the eastern edge of the rock. Flowers in 
January. 


Carex appressa.—The only locality 
for this sedge known as yet in Canter- 
bury is between Lyttelton and Godley 
Head. It grows in the last main gully 
which you traverse in going from Lyttel- 


‘ton to Godley Head. Keep about half- 


way between the sea and the top of the 
hill. The sedge grows at the base of the 
steep cliffs in a damp place. It is a large, 
not handsome plant, with grasslike 
leaves, and curious thick, very elongated 
panicle. It is closely allied to the very 
common Carex virqata, which can be 
seen everywhere in damp ground, and 
strongly resembles this plant. It is very 
abundant in the neiahbourhood of Dun- 
edin. 


Carex resectans.—This tiny sedge, 
which looks like a coarse grass, grows 
on the tops of the spurs of the Port Hills 
and Mount Herbert wherever there is an 
outcrop of rock with very shallow dry 
soil about it. It is in flower in November. 
A good place to see it is just above the 
consumption sanatorium. 


Broad-leaved Cabbage-tree (Cordyline 
indivisa).—If you go from the high top 
of Mount Herbert south-eastward along 
the main ridge to the farther peak men- 
tioned just above, you see below you 
bush all the way, with a belt of flax 
above it. At the very end of this ridge, 
right below the peak, the bush can be 
reached easily by following the spur 
down from the summit. Two or three 
verv conspicuous specimens of this mag- 
nificent plant grow here just within the 
edge of the bush. 


Small-flowered Avens (Geum parvi- 
florum).—Seek for this at the base of 
the cliffs or tiers of rocks on the Kai- 
tuna side of the summit of Mount Her- 
bert. There is some of it on the first 
rocks as described under Red Fescue, 
but it is more plentiful a little lower 
down. It flowers in January. 

Lyall’s Veronica (Veronica Lyallii).— 
Will be found quite abundant in the 
very damp places at the base of the 
rocks immediately below the summit of 
Mount Herbert on the Kaituna side, just 
above the bush. Flowers in January. 

The Small Mistletoe (Korthalsella 
salicornioides); Rock Lovage (Anisotome 
Enysii); the Sweet-scented Earina 
(Earina suaveolens); Mountain Oaitgrass 
(Danthonia _ setifolia).—The | Summit 
Road from Dyer’s Pass to Sumner passes 
close to the Tors, rocks above Heath- 
cote. Leave the track and make for 
these rocks along the ridge. About a 
hundred and eighty paces from the track 
the rocks rise suddenly and_ steeply 
about ten or twelve feet. Go to the shady 
or southern side and all the last three 
plants mentioned will be found quite 
close together. Continue along the ridge 
on the north-westerly or sunny side. 
keeping on the grass quite close to the 
topmost tier of rocks. In about thirty 
yards you come to a single small manuka 
tree close to the rocks. The Mistletoe 
grows on this tree, chiefly on the bare 
inner side of the branches. If more be 
required there are six trees or more up in 
the rocks just above, right on the top of 
the ridge or a little below it. The Mistle- 
toe is plentiful on all these. 

Climbing Broom (Carmichaelia 
gracilis).—The swamp between the Bur- 
wood Bridge and New Brighton, border- 
ing the Avon, is crossed by three narrow 
raised tracks or causeways. This plant 
is plentiful on both sides of that one of 
the tracks which starts close to the fourth 
telegraph post below the Burwood 
Bridge. It climbs or scrambles among 
the other vegetation; flowers in Decem- 
ber. The track is, however, now nearly 
obliterated, but can still be found and 
followed with a little patience. 

Epilobium tenuipes.—This grows very 
near to the summit of Mount Herbert on 
the eastern side among the tussocks. You 
pass it or very near it without deviating 
as you ascend by the easiest way from 
the Lyttelton side. It is only two or 
three inches high and has narrow, 
slightly notched leaves and small white 
flowers—a very pretty and elegant little 
plant. Flowers December-January. 

Glossy Tree-daisy (Olearia nitida).— 
The best place for this handsome sub- 
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alpine shrub or small tree is near the 
top of Mount Evans (or One Tree Hill), 
above the Purau-Port Levy Road. A 
gully runs from near the top down to 
Camp Bay. The Olearia is abundant in 
the bush at the upper end of this gully. 
There is also a good deal of it above 
the large area of bush at the head of the 
Purau Valley, below and about the 
steep rocks. 

Lancewood (Pseudopanax ferox).— 
This very curious form of the common 
Umbrella-tree, the juvenile form of 
Lancewood, grows at the lower end of 
the gully above mentioned on Mount 
Evans. It is just at the foot of the low 
precipices which very soon bar progress 
if vou go up the gully from the lower 
end at Camp Bay. A cultivated speci- 
men may be seen on the lawn in front 
of Canterbury College. 


The Fragrant Tree-daisy (Olearia 
fragrantissima).—T'ake the road from 
Sumner to Lyttelton, and at the point 
where it turns sharply to the left to rise 
to the saddle there is a gully with small 
bush in it going up to your right; go up 
this gully about one hundred yards, and 
a tree will be found about twenty yards 
up the slope from the bottom of the 
gully on the right-hand side. It is about 
fifteen feet high, and can be recognised 
by the reddish stem and small, flat, pale 
green leaves. A few others are scattered 
about in the gully. Flowers in October. 

Shade Groundsel (Senecio  sciado- 
philus).—The Summit Road along the 
Port Hills, after passing Cooper’s Knob, 
descends fairly rapidly to a reserve 
which is on the right-hand side in a 
broad valley. Instead of going down to 
this bush, you keep along the straight 
wire fence which passes through its 
upper margin. About halfway along the 
fence line lies a large fallen log, upon 
which some few plants of this Senecio 
may be got. It is more plentiful in the 
bush at the bottom of the gully which 
runs from the top of Mount Evans down 
to Port Levy, but this is not a very 
easily accessible locality. 

Lyall’s Groundsel (Senecio Lyallii).— 
From the summit of Mount Herbert, as 
you go south-eastwards to the peak 
called in the survey map ZZ, you go 
down to a shallow saddle about halfway 
along the ridge and then up a rise to the 
peak. To find the Senecio you leave the 
ridge at the saddle and go down to your 
right on the Kaituna side; just below the 
ridge there is a fairly long tier of steep 
but not high rocks. It faces south and 
is very damp. The plant grows here in 
the crevices and grassy spaces among 
the rocks, and is just within reach from 


Plate 47.—Arthropodium candi- 
dum. Star-lily. 


the base of the little cliffs. No other 
locality for it is as yet known to me on 
Banks Peninsula. 


Dianella intermedia.—On the southern 
side of the Cashmere Valley there is a 
line of steep rocks or low cliffs on about 
the same level as the road from Dyer’s 
Pass towards Kennedy’s Bush. Near the 
end of this line there is an isolated sharp 
steep rock about a hundred paces below 
the cliffs. Dianella grows on the inner, 
shady or southern side of this rock and 
is just within reach. It looks like a very 
small form of “ flax.” 


Helichrysum Purdiei.—This grows 
quite near the Filmy Ferns on the Lyttel- 
ton side of Mount Pleasant. It forms a 
small tangled patch about a foot high 
growing in the grass only a few yards 
below the rough track at the base of the 
cliffs. It is thought to be a hybrid be- 
tween H. glomeratum and H. filicaule, 
both of which occur in this vicinity. 
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Clematis afoliata.—This curious and 
(when in flower) beautiful plant may be 
seen, flowering in October, on the south 
side of the Sumner Valley, especially on 
steep rocks on the hillside between 
Arnold Street and Campbell Street. One 
or two are quite close to the road, others 
higher up in the steep gully between the 
streets mentioned. 

Star-lily (Arthropodium candidum).— 
This pretty little plant may most easily 
be found on the hills above Sumner. It 
grows among the tiny grasses at the foot 


of low cliffs and is very difficult to find 
except when flowering in November- 
December. A good place to locate it is 
on the Lyttelton side of the first of the 
three small peaks between the lighthouse 
and the Lyttelton-Sumner saddle, the first, 
that is, going from the saddle towards 
the lighthouse. 

Tetragonia trigyna. Grows in Colenso 
Street, Sumner, opposite the school tennis- 
courts, and at the bend in the road going 
up to Richmond Hill. 


CALALOGUE OF NATIVE VGbANTS OF THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF CHRISTCHURCH 


In compiling this list, which I have tried to make complete, I have had to 
assist me Mr. R. M. Laing’s “ List of the Species of Banks Peninsula” (1919); 
Dr. Cockayne’s (incomplete) “List of the Plants of Riccarton Bush" (1906); 
Dr. Cockayne’s (incomplete) ‘‘ List of the Plants of the Port Hills ’’ (1915); and 
Miss Herriott’s “History of Hagley Park,” with a List of Species, largely drawn 
up by myself (1919). I am under obligation to all of these, but I have tried to 
make myself responsible for -every locality mentioned in this book. 


In such a work as this mistakes and omissions are inevitable. I shall be greatly 
obliged to any reader who will indicate to me any such blemishes so that matters 
may be put right if any opportunity should occur. This list as it is includes 453 
species and varieties. 


I have had very great difficulty with names, both popular and scientific. 
I have adopted the popular names used by Dr. Cockayne whenever I could find 
them; and I have kept as closely as possible to the terminology of Cheeseman’s 
Manual. This will be found to differ considerably from that of Dr. Cockayne’s 
“New Zealand Plants and Their Story’; Cheeseman’s more old-fashioned, old- 
established and generally recognised names seemed to me most suitable for 
this work, but I have thought it necessary to recognise such generally accepted 
changes as Hebe for Veronica and some of the more recently established names 
are indicated in brackets in this list. 


I have adopted substantially the arrangement not of the old Manual, 
but of the new forthcoming edition (Engler’s arrangement) which begins with 
the Ferns and ends with the Composites. 


I have included in the term “neighbourhood” of Christchurch all places 
which can be conveniently reached in one-day excursions by train, tram, boat, 
bicycle and legs. I have barred the motor car, as it would bring in the outlying 
ranges of the Southern Alps—which are hardly within the “ neighbourhood” of 


Christchurch. 


Botanic Name 


Hymenophyllum rarum 

H. sanguinolentum 

H. demissum 

H. Tunbridgense 

H. multifidum 

Cyathea dealbata 

Hemitelia Smithii 

Dicksonia squarrosa 

Adiantum affine 

Hypolepis tenuifolia 

H. millefolium 

Cheilanthes Sieberi 

Pellaea rotundifolia 

Pteridium aquilentum 
var. esculenta 

Paesia scaberula 

Blechnum Patersoni 

. discolor 

. vuleanicum 

. lanceolatum 

. alpinum 

. capense 

. fluviatile 

. membranaceum 

Asplenium flabellifolium 

A. obtusatum 
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FERNS 


Popular Name 


Thin Filmy Fern 
Reddish Filmy Fern 
Drooping Filmy Fern 
Tunbridge Fern 


Ponga; Silver King 
Tree-fern 

Slender [ree-fern 
Maidenhair 
Thin-leaved Hypolepis 
Fine-cut Hypolepis 
Sieber’s Cheilanthes 
Round-leaved Pellaea 


Bracken 

Lace-fern 

Paterson’s Hard-fern 
Hard-fern 
Triangular Hard-fern 
Hard-fern 

Alpine Hard-fern 
Long Hard-fern 
Hard-fern 

Hard-fern 

Necklace Fern 

Blunt Spleenwort 
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Habitat 


Rocks; Mt. Pleasant 
Rocks; Mt. Pleasant 
Bush; Mt. Herbert 
Rocks; Mt. Pleasant 
Rocks; Mt. Herbert 
Bush 

Bush 

Bush 

Rocks 

Ricecarton Bush 
Grassland 

Rocks, dry ground 
Rocks and bush 


Open grassland 
Open grassland 
Dark, damp bush 
Bush 

Bush, rocks 

Bush 

Rocks, grassland, bush 
Bush, swamp 

Bush 

Rocks 

Grassland and rocks 
Coastal rocks 
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Botanic Name 


A. lucidum 
A. lucidum var. Lyallii 
lucidum var. anomodum 
Hookerianum 
Hookerianum 

var. Colensoi 
. bulbiferum 
. Richardi 
. flaccidum 
Trichomanes 
Polystichum aculeatum 
P. Richardi 

Dryopteris glabella 
D. hispida 

Polypodium punctatum 
P,. pennigerum 

P. australe 

P. grammitidis 

P. Billardieri 
Cyclophorus serpens 
Nothoclaena distans 
Gymnogramme rutaefolia 


P>>> b>D> 


G. leptophylla 

Todea hymenophyloides 
Ophioglossum lusitanicum 
Botrychium ternatum 


Azolla rubra 


Lycopodium varium 
L. fastigiatum 

L. scariosum 

L. volubile 
Tmesipteris tannensis 


Libocedrus Bidwillii 
Podocarpus Totara 
P. spicatus 

P. dacrydioides 


Typha angustifolia 


Triglochin striatum 
Zostera nana 
Potamogeton ochreatus 


Zoysia pungens 
Spinifex hirsutus 
Microlaena avenacea 
M. polynoda 
Hierochloe redolens 
Stipa variabilis 
Echinopogon ovatus 
Alopecurus geniculatus 
Agrostis parviflora 


Deyeuxia Forsteri 


FERNS~— Continued 


Popular Name 


Shining Spleenwort 
Lyall’s Spleenwort 


Spleenwort 


Colenso’s Spleenwort 
Common Spleenwort 
Richard’s Spleenwort 
Flaccid Spleenwort 

Common Spleenwort 
Prickly Shield-fern 

Richard’s Shield-fern 


Feather-fern 
Australian Polypody 


Billardier’s Polypody 
Creeping Polypody 
Woolly Cloak-fern 
Rue-leaved 
Gymnogramme 
Jersey-fern 
Crape-fern 
Adder’s-tongue 
Moonwort; Parsley-fern 


SALVINIACEAE 


LYCOPODIACEAE 


Club-moss 
Club-moss 

Dry Club-moss 
Club-moss ~ 


CONIFERAE 


Cedar 
Totara 
Black-pine 
White-pine 


TYPHACEAE 


Bulrush; Raupo 


NAIDACEAE 


Three-ribbed Arrowgrass 
Sea-wrack 
Pond-weed 


GRAMINEAE 


Forest-ricegrass 
Knotted-ricegrass 
Holy-grass 


Rough-bearded grass 


Marsh-foxtail 
Small-flowered Bent-grass 
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Habitat 


Coastal rocks 

Rocks; Mt. Pleasant 
Limestone rocks; Weka Pass 
Rocks and bush 


Rocks 

Bush 

Rocks and bush 
Rocks, trees and bush 
Rocks 

Bush 

Rocks and bush 
Bush 

Bush 

Open places in bush 
Near streams in bush 
Rocks 

Rocks 

Rocks and trees 
Rocks and trees 
Sunny rocks, dry ground 


Sunny rocks 
Grass among rocks 
Bush 

Grassland 

Grass and scrub 


Ponds and ditches 


Rocks 

Damp ground 
Damp ground 
Damp ground; scrub 
Tree-fern stems 


Bush; Mount Herbert 
Bush 
Bush 
Bush 


Swamp 


Coast 
Coast 
Water 


Coastal grassland 

Sandhills 

Bush 

Bush; rocks 

Damp ground 

Grassland, dry 

Grassland, dry; Port Hills 

Grassland, damp; Hagley Park 

Bush and base of rocks; Mt. 
Herbert 

Grassland, 
places 


especially damp 
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Botanic Name 


. Forsteri var. pilosa 
. Billardieri 

. avenoides 

avenoides 

var. brachyantha 

. Petriei 

Dichelachne crinita 
Deschampsia caespitosa 


Sheheas) 


[ 


Trisetum antarcticum 
Danthonia Cunninghamii 
D. Raoulii 
D. pilosa 
D. semiannularis 
D. semiannularis 

var. setifolia 
D. nuda 
Arundo conspicua 
Triodia exigua 


Koeleria Kurtzii 
Poa seticulmis 
P. caespitosa 

P. Colensoi 


P. Kirkii 

Poa anceps 

P. Lindsayi 

P. imbecilla, the type and 

P. imbecilla 
var. Matthewsii 

Atropis (Puccinellia) 
stricta 

Festuca littoralis 

F, ovina var. novae 
zelandiae 

F. rubra 

Agropyrum scabrum 

Asperella (Cockaynea) 
gracilis 


Mariscus ustulatus 
Eleocharis acuta 

E. Cunninghamii 
Scirpus aucklandicus 
. cernuus 

. inundatus 
suleatus 

nodosus 

. frondosus 

. americanus 
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. lacustris 


S. maritimus 
Schoenus pauciflorus 


S. nitens var. concinnus 
Cladium glomeratum 
C. Vauthiera 


Cc. Gunnii 
Gahnia pauciflora 
Uncinia australis 
U. leptostachya 
U. riparia 

U. rubra 

Carex appressa 


GRAMINEAE~— Continued 


Popular Name 


Plume-grass 


Cunningham’s Snowgrass 
Snowgrass 
Purple-awned Oat-grass 
Common Oat-grass 


Toe-toe 
Mountain-twitch 


Silver-tussock 
Blue-tussoek; Colenso’s 
Poa; Carpet-grass 

Kirk’s Poa 


Lindsay’s Poa 
Weak Poa 


Sweet-grass 

Shore-fescue 

New Zealand Sheep’s 
Fescue 

Red-fescue 

Blue-grass 


CYPERACEAE 


Mariscus-sedge 
Club-rush 
Club-rush 


Pingao 

Three-square Chair- 
maker’s Rush 

Lake Scirpus 


Shore Scirpus 


False-snowgrass 


Common Twig-rush 

Square-stemmed Twig- 
rush 

Gunn’s Twig-rush 


Hooked-sedge 
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Habitat 


Grassland; Waipara River 
Coastal grassland 
Grassland 

Grassland 


High grassland; Mt. Herbert 

Grassland 

Grassland and coastal swamp; 
New Brighton; Saltwater 
Creek 

Grassland, rocks 

Grassland, damp 

Grassland, high 

Grassland 

Grassland 

Grassland and rocks, high 


Grassland, dry 

Grassland, etc. 

Grassland: riverbed 
makariri 

Grassland 

Coastal grassland 

Grassland 

Grassland 


Wai- 


Grassland, high; Mt. Herbert 
Grassland 

Grassland and riverbed, dry 
Bush 


Salt-meadow 
Coastal; sandhills 
Grassland 


Grassland; Mt. Herbert 
Grassland 


Grassland; Mt. Herbert 


Coastal; Lake Ellesmere 
Swamp 

Swamp 

Damp soil 

Sandhills, damp 

Wet ground 

River margin, Styx 
Grassland, sandhils, etc. 
Sandhills 

Salt swamp; mud 


River margin; New Brighton; 
Waipara 

Coastal swamp, mud flats 

Wet ground; Waipara River: 
Yaldhurst 

Sandhills, damp 

Boggy and damp soil 

Coastal, damp soil 


Boggy ground; Mt. Grey 
Bush; Mt. Grey 

Bush 

Bush 

Bush, wet soil 
Grassland, high 

Coastal; rocky ground 


CATALOGUE OF NATIVE PLANTS 


Botanic Name 


. virgata 
. secta 
resectans 
Colensoi 
Gaudichaudiana 
ternaria 
Raoulii 
Wakatipu 
Buchanani 
lucida 
testacea 
litorosa 
dissita var. Lambertiana 
Solandri 


breviculmis 
pumila 
Forsteri 

. pseudo-cyperus 
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Lemna minor 


Leptocarpus simplex 


Juncus pallidus 

pauciflorus 

vaginatus 

effusus 

maritimus 

bufonius 

. planifolius 

. caespiticius 

lampocarpus 

novae-zelandiae 

Luzula campestris 

L. campestris var. migrata 

L. campestris var. austral- 
asica and other varie- 
ties less well defined 
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Rhipogonum scandens 
Cordyline australis 
C. indivisa 


Astelia nervosa 

Dianella intermedia 

Phormium tenax 

Bulbinella ‘Chrysobac- 
tron) Hookeri 

Arthropodium candidum 


Hypoxis pusilla 


Libertia ixioides 


Popular Name 


Niggerhead 


Cutty-grass 


Shining-sedge 


LEMNACEAE 


Duckweed 


RESTIACEAE 
Jointed Rush 


JUNCACEAE 


Common Rush 


Common Rush 
Sea-rush 
Common Toad-rush 


Sweet Wood-rush 


LILIACEAE 


Supplejack 

Cabbage-tree 

Broad-leaved Cabbage- 
tree 

Bush-flax 

Turutu 

Flax 


Maori Onion 
Star-lily 


AMARYLLIDEAE 


New Zealand Amaryllis 


IRIDEAE 
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Habitat 


Swamp and damp ground 
Swamp and damp ground 
Grassland, very dry 
Grassland, dry 

Swamp 

Swamp, damp ground 
Bush 

Grassland, high 

River-bed 

Grassland, damp ground 
Grassland; Mt. Grey 
Salt-meadow 

Bush; Riccarton; Mt. Grey 
Bush; Mt. Herbert; Riccartor 


Bush 
Grassland, dry. 
Yaldhurst. 
Sandhills 
Bush 


Damp ground, water-race; 


Pools and ditches 


Coastal 


Damp ground 

Damp ground 

Damp ground 

Damp ground 
Salt-marsh 

Damp ground; roadsides 
Damp ground; Mt. Herbert 
Damp ground 

Damp ground 

Damp ground 
Grassland, rocks 


Bush 
Grassland 
Bush, high 


Bush 
Rocks; Port Hills 
Swamps, hillsides 


Grassland; Mt. Grey 
Base of rocks, etc. 


Damp ground 


Rocks 
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Botanic Name 


Earina autumnalis 
Spiranthes australis 


Thelymitra longifolia 
Microtis porrifolia 
Prasophyllum Colensoi 
Pterostylis Banksii 

P. graminea 
Corysanthes triloba 

C. macrantha 


Piper excelsum 


Nothofagus cliffortioides 
N. Solandri 
N. fusea 


Paratrophis heterophylla 


Urtica ferox 

U. incisa 
Parietaria debilis 
Australina pusilla 


Euphorbia glauca 


Loranthus micranthus 
Tupeia antarctica 
Korthalsella salicornioides 


Polygonum aviculare 


Rumex flexuosus 
Muehlenbeckia australis 
M. complexa 

M. axillaris 


M. ephredrioides 


Rhagodia nutans 
Chenopodium triandrum 


C. glaucum 
Atriplex patula 
Salicornia australis 
Suaeda maritima 


Tetragonia expansa 
T. trigyna 


Mesembryanthemum 
australe 


Montia fontana 


ORCHIDEAE 


Popular Name 


Lady’s Tresses 


Common Thelymitra 
Onion-leaved Orchid 


Hooded-orchid 


Common Spider-orchid 
Large-flowered Spider- 
orchid 


PIPERACEAE 
Pepper-tree 


FAGACEAE 


Mountain-beech 
Black-beech 
Black-beech 


URTICACEAE 
Milk-tree 


Tree-nettle 


Pellitoryv 


EUPHORBIACEAE 


Sea-spurge 


LORANTHACEAE 


Common Mistletoe 


POLYGONACEAE 


Common Knot-grass 


New Zealand Dock 
Pohuehue 

Pohuehue; wiggy-bush 
Creeping Pohuehue 


CHENOPODIACEAE 


New Zealand Goose-foot; 
Fat-hen 

White Goose-foot 

Spreading Orache 

Glasswort 

Sea Blite 


FICOIDEAE 
N.Z. Spinach; Kokihi 


N.Z. Ice-plant 


PORTULACEAE 
Water Blinks 
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Habitat 
Fissures of rocks 
Swamp; Lake Ellesmere; 


New Brighton 
Grassland, dry 
Grassland, dry 
Grassland 
Bush 
Bush 
Bush 
Damp banks 


Coast and Lyttelton Harbour 


Bush; Mt. Grey 
Bush; Mt. Grey 
Bush 


Bush; Port Hills; Riccarton 
Bush 

Bush, dry 

Grassland, edges of bush 

Coastal; Riccarton Bush 


Wet places in bush 


Coastal; Charteris Bay (?) 


On trees 

On trees é' 

On shrubs; The Tors, Heath- 
cote 


Roadsides, etc.; a doubtful 
native 
Grassland 
Bush 
Grassland, dry 
River-bed; dry and rocky 
soils 
Grassland; Grey River 


Coastal rocks 
Coastal rocks 


Chiefly coastal 
Coastal 

Salt-meadow 

Salt-meadow and sandy shore 


Coastal 

Coastal 
valleys 

Coastal rocks and banks 


rocks, Sumner 


Water 


CATALOGUE Of NATIVE PLANTS 


Botanic Name 
Stellaria parviflora 


Colobanthus Muelleri 
C. Billardieri 
Spergularia media 


Scleranthus biflorus 


Clematis indivisa 


C. foetida 
C. atoliata 
C. marata 
Ranunculus hirtus 
R. lappaceus 

var. multiscapus 
R. rivularis 
R. acaulis 
Myosurus aristatus 


Drimys (Pseudowintera) 
colorata 


Hedycarya arborea 


Cardamine hirsuta 
Sisymbrium novae- 
zelandiae 


Tillaea Sinclairii 


T. Sieberiana 


Carpodetus serratus 


Weinmannia racemosa 


Pittosporum tenuifolium 
P. Colensoi 
P. eugenioides 


Rubus australis 

R. cissoides 

R. cissoides var. 
pauperatus 

R. schmidelioides var. 
coloratus 

Geum urbanum 

Geum parviflorum 


Potentilla anserina 
Acaena novae-zealandiae 
A. Sanguisorbae 

A. sanguisorbae var. pilosa 


CARYOPHYLLACEAE 


Popular Name 


N.Z. Stitchwort; Small- 
flowered Chickweed 


Sea-spurrey 


ILLECEBRACEAE 


Two-flowered Knawel 


RANUNCULACEAE 


White Clematis, Puawha- 
nanga 


Leafless Clematis 


Hairy Buttercup 
Grassland Buttercup 


Water Buttercup 


Mousetail 


MAGNOLIACEAE 


Pepper-tree 


MONIMIACEAE 


Pigeonwood 


CRUCIFERAE 
Hairy Bitter Cress 


CRASSULACEAE 


Sinclair’s Tillaea_ 


Sieber’s Tillaea 


SAXIFRAGACEAE 


Putaputawheta; New Zea- 
land Hawthorn 
Kamahi 


PITTOSPOREAE 
Matipo; Kohuhu 


Tarata; Lemonwood 


ROSACEAE 
Bush-lawyer 
Bush-lawyer 
Leafless. Lawyer 


White-leaved Lawyer 


Common Avens 
Small-flowered Avens: 


Silver-weed; Goose-grass 
Biddy-biddy; Piri-piri 
Biddy-biddy; Piri-piri 
Mountain Piri-piri 
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Habitat 
Bush; shaded rocks 


Grassland, rocks 

Grassland, rocks 

Coastal recks, 
streets 


Sumner 
Grassland, dry 


Bush 


Bush 

Dry rocks 

New Brighton dunes 
Bush 

Grassland 


Swamp; Riccarton Bush 
Sandhills 
Damp grassland 


Bush 


Bush 


Grassland, gardens; roads 
Rocks; Mt. Pleasant 


Wet ground; Waimakariri 
riverbed 
Dry ground, rocks 


Bush 


Bush; Mt. Grey 


Bush 
Bush; Riecarton 
Bush 


Bush 
Bush 
Dry rocks and bush 


Edges of bush 


Bush; Riccarton 

Shaded rocks, high; Mt. Her- 
bert : 

Wet ground 

Grassland 

Grassland 

Grassland, high 
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Botanic Name 


Carmichaelia nana 
C. Monroi (?) 
C. subulata 
C. gracilis 
Sophora 
tetraptera 
S. tetraptera var. 
prostrata 


(Edwardsia) 


Geranium microphyllum 

G. sessiliflorum var. 
glabrum 

G. molle 

Pelargonium australe 

Oxalis corniculata 


Linum monogynum 


Melicope simplex 


Coriaria sarmentosa 


Pennantia corymbosa 


Dodonea viscosa 
Alectryon excelsum 


Discaria toumatou 
Pomaderris phylicaefolia 


Aristotelia racemosa 
A. fruticosa 
Elaeocarpus dentatus 
E. Hookerianus 


Plagianthus divaricatus 

P. cymosus 

P. betulinus 

Hoheria populnea var. 
angustifolia 


Hypericum gramineum 
H. japonicum 


LEGUMINOSAE 


Popular Name 


Common Dwarf-broom 
Monro’s Dwarf-broom 
Common N.Z. Broom 
Climbing Broom 


Kowhai 
Prostrate Kowhai 


GERANIACEAE 


Small-leaved Cranesbill 
Short-flowered Cranesbill 


Dove’s-foot Cranesbill 
Australian Pelargonium 
Yellow Oxalis 


LINACEAE 
Flax; Nao 


RUTACEAE 


CORIARIACEAE 
Tutu 


OLACINEAE 


Kaikomako 


SAPINDACEAE ~ 


Akeake 
Titoki 


RHAMNACEAE 


Wild Irishman 
Tauhinu 


ELAEOCARPACEAE 


Wineberry; Makomako 
Mountain Wineberry 
Hinau 

Pokaka 


MALVACEAE 


Shrubby Ribbonwood 
Ribbonwood 
Ribbonwood 

Lacebark 


HYPERICINEAE 


Grassy St. John’s-wort 
Japanese St. John’s-wort 
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Habitat 


Grassland, very dry; riverbed 


Grassland, very dry 
Grassland, dry 
Swamp; New Brighton 


Open ground 
Open ground, rocks 


Grassland 
Grassland 


Grassland 
Grassland; cultivated soil 
Grassland, dry 


Rocks 


Bush 


Grassland 


Bush 


Coastal bush; Purau; Rapaki 


Bush 


Grassland, dry 
N. side of Waimakariri 


Bush 

Bush, scrub, high 
Bush; Ricecarton 
Bush; Riccarton 


Coastal swamp, damp ground 


Bush above Lyttelton 
Bush 
Bush 


Grassland 
Grassland 


CATALOGUE OF NATIVE PLANTS 


Botanic Name 


Viola filicaulis 

V. Cunninghamii 
Melicytus ramiflorus 

M. micranthus 
Hymenanthera crassifolia 


Tetrapathaea australis 


Pimelea arenaria 


P. laevigata 
Drapetes Dieffenbachii 


Leptospermum scoparium 
L. ericoides 

Metrosideros hypericifolia 
Myrtus obcordata 

M. pedunculata 


Epilobium pallidiflorum 
Billardierianum 
. Junceum var. cinereum 


pubens 

pictum 

tenuipes 
alsinoides 
insulare 
rotundifolium 
nummularifolium 
pedunculare 
nerterioides 
macropus 


melanocaulon 

. microphyllum 

. glabellum 

. novae-zelandiae 
Fuchsia excorticata 
F. Colensoi 
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Haloragis erecta 

H. depressa 

H. micrantha 
Myriophyllum elatinoides 
M. intermedium 
Gunnera monoica 

G. arenaria 

Callitriche verna 


Nothopanax anomalum 
N. Colensoi 

N. arboreum 

Schefflera digitata 
Pseudopanax crassifolium 


P. ferox 


VIOLACEAE 


Popular Name 


Slender N Z. violet 
New Zealand violet 
Mahoe 


PASSIFLORACEAE 


N.Z. Pession-flower 


THYMELACEAE 


Sandhills Pimelea; Aute- 
tauranga 


Prostrate Pimelea 


MYRTACEAE 


Manuka; Red Tea-tree 

White Tea-tree; Manuka 
Common Climbing-rata 
Rohutu 

Rohutu 


ONAGRACEAE 


Swamp Willow-herb 

Billardier’s Willow-herb 

Narrow-leaved Willow- 
herb 

Soft-leaved Willow-herb 


Round-leaved Willow-herb 
Creeping Willow-herb 
Long-stalked Willow-herb 
Wrinkled Willow-herb 


Pale Willow-herb 
Tree-fuchsia 
Shrubby-fuchsia 


HALORAGACEAE 


Toatoa 


Common Water-milfoil 
Common Gunnera 


Sand-gunnera 
Vernal Water-starwort 


ARALIACEAE 


Mountain Ivy-tree 
Ivy-tree; Five-finger Jack 


Lancewood 
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Habitat 


Grassland, damp 
Grassland, swamp 
Bush 

Bush; Riccarton 
Among dry rocks 


Bush; Port Hills 


Sandhills (?) 


Grassland; Mount Grey 
Rocky ground, high 


All situations 
All situations 
Rocks, shaded 
Bush 
Bush 


Swamp 
Coastal, sandhills, etc. 
Coastal rocks, etc. 


Grassland; banks 
Banks; open bush 


Grassland, high; Mt. Herbert 
Grassland, high; Mt. Herbert 


Swamp 

Damp banks; rocks 
Banks; rocks 
Banks; rocks 

Dry grassland, etc. 


Mountain pools and streams; 


Mt. Herbert 
Riverbed 
Riverbed 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Bush 
Edges of bush; grassland 


Banks of streams; grassland 


Grassland 


Damp ground; New Brighton 
Water; Waimakariri riverbed 


Water 

Damp steep banks, high 
Sandhills 

Water 


Bush, scrub 
Bush 

Bush 

Bush 

Bush 

Bush; Camp Bay 
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Botanic Name 
Hydrocotyle americana 


H. elongata 
H. novae-zelandiae 


H. novae-zelandiae var. 
montana 
H. moschata 


Centella asiatica 

Schizeilima (Azorella) 
trifoliata 

Apium prostratum 

A. prostratum var 
filiforme 

Oreomyrrhis andicola and 
varieties 

‘Crantzia (Lilaeopsis) 
lineata 

Aciphylla Colensoi 

A. squarrosa 

Anisotome filifolia 

A. aromatica 

A. Enysii 


Angelica montana 
A. geniculata 
‘Daucus brachiatus 


‘Corokia Cotoneaster 
‘Griselinia littoralis 


Gaultheria antipoda 
G. perplexa 


Pentachondra pumila 
-Cyathodes acerosa 
Leucopogon fasciculatus 
L. Fraseri 
Dracophyllum uniflorum 


Suttonia Urvillei 
‘S. divaricata 


‘Samolus repens 


‘Gentiana Grisebachii var. 
novae-zelandiae 


Parsonsia heterophylla - 
‘P. capsularis 


UMBELLIFERAE 


Popular Name 


American Marsh-penny- 
wort 

Tal] Marsh-pennywort 

New Zealand Marsh- 
pennywort 

Mountain Marsh-penny- 
wort 

Sharp-toothed Marsh- 
pennywort 

Asiatic Marsh-pennywort 


Wild Celery 


Andean Mountain-myrrh 


Spaniard 
Spear-grass 
Slender Lovage 
Common Lovage _ 
Rock Lovage 


Aniseed 
Climbing Aniseed 
Wild Carrot 


CORNACEAE 


Mountain Korokia 
Broadleaf 


ERICACEAE 


Snowberry 
Wiry Snowberry 


EPACRIDEAE 
Mountain-heath 
Mingimingi 
Tall Mingimingi 
Dwarf-heath 
Grass-tree 


MYRSINACEAE 


Red Matipo; Red Maple 
Wiry Matipo 


PRIMULACEAE 


GENTIANACEAE 


Grisebach’s Gentian 


APOCYNACEAE 


New Zealand Jasmine 
Small-flowered Jasmine 
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Habitat 
Grassland 


Grassland, damp 
Grassland 


Grassland, high 
Grassland, bush, dry 


Grassland, damp ground 
Bush; Mount Evans 


Coastal rocks and banks 
Salt marshes 


Grassland and rocks, high 


Muddy places, coastal 

Grassland 

Grassland 

Grassland; Mount Grey 

Rocks, grassland, high 

Rocks; Banks Peninsula; 
Waipara River 

Rocks 

Rocks, chiefly coastal 

Grassland, dry rocks 


Rocks, scrub 
Bush 


Rocks, edges of bush 
Grassland; Mount Grey 


Rocky ground, high 
Sandhills 

Rocks, scrub 

Grassland and rocks, dry 
Rocks 


Bush 
Bush 


Coastal 


Grassland; Mt. Grey 


Bush 
Bush 


CATALOGUE OF NATIVE PLANTS 


Botanic Name 


Calystegia sepium 
Cc. tuguriorum 
C. Soldanella 
C. erubescens 
Dichondra repens 


Myosotis antarctica 
M. australis 


Teucridium parviflorum 


Mentha Cunninghamii 


Solanum aviculare 
S. nigrum 


Mimulus repens 
Mazus pumilio 
Limosella tenuifolia 
Hebe salicifolia 

H. leiophylla 

H. Traversii 

H. buxifolia 


H. Lavaudiana 
H. Raoulii 
Veronica Lyallii 


Ourisia macrophylla 
Euphrasia zealandica 


Utricularia monanthos 


Myoporum laetum 


Plantago Raoulii 


Coprosma grandifolia 
. lucida 

. robusta 

. Cunninghamii 
. rotundifolia 

. areolata 
rhamnoides 
parviflora 
crassifolia 
rubra 
virescens 
acerosa 
propinqua 

. linariifolia 
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Nertera depressa 
N. setulosa 

Galium umbrosum 
Asperula perpusilla 


CONVOLVULACEAE 
Popular Name 
Bell-vine 
Climbing-convulvulus 
Sand-convolvulus 
Common Convolvulus 
Creeping Dichondra 


BORAGINACEAE 


Pygmy Forget-me-not 


VERBENACEAE 


LABIATEAE 
New Zealand Mint 


SOLANACEAE 


Poroporo; Bullabull 
Black Nightshade 


SCROPHULARIACEAE 
New Zealand Musk 

Dwarf Mazus 

Mudwort 

Common Koromiko 
Smooth-leaved Veronica 
Travers’ Veronica 
Box-leaved Veronica 


Port Hills Veronica 
Raoul’s Veronica 
Lyall’s Veronica 


Mountain Foxglove 
New Zealand Eyebright 


LENTIBULARIACEAE 
Bladder-wort 


MYOPORACEAE 
Ngaio 


PLANTAGINACEAE 


Raoul’s Plantain 


RUBIACEAE 


Kanono 

Karamu 

Glossy Karamu 
Cunningham’s Coprosma 
Round-leaved Coprosma 
Thin leaved Coprosma 
Red-fruited Coprosma 


Sand-coprosma 

Common Coprosma 

Narrow-leaved Coprosma; 
Micky mick 


New Zealand Bedstraw 
Dwarf Bedstraw 
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Habitat 


Bush, shrubs 

Bush, rock ground 
Sandhills 
Grassland, very dry 
Grassland 


Grassland 
Grassland, base of rocks 


Grassland, scrub (?) 


Grassland, dry 


Bush 
Roadsides, gardens 


Salt-meadow; New Brighton 

Sandhills 

Sandhills; damp places 

Bush, banks of streams 

Bush, rocks 

Bush, scrub; Mount Grey 

Sub-alpine scrub; Mt. Grey; 
Mt. Herbert 

Rocks 

Rocks; Mt. Grey district 

Base of damp rocks; Mount 
Herbert 

Damp ground, high 

Grassland, high 


Swamp; Lake Ellesmere 


Coastal bush 


Bog; Mt. Herbert; Mt. Grey 


Bush; Mount Grey 
Bush 

Bush 

Bush 

Bush 

Open bush, scrub 
Bush, open ground 
Bush 

Open ground 
Open ground, bush 
Dry bush 

Sandhills 

Bush and open ground 
Bush 


Steep, damp ground 
Grassland, sandhills 
Grassland, shaded rocks 
Damp ground , 
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Botanic Name 
Pratia angulata 
Lobelia anceps 


Wahlenbergia gracilis 
W. saxicola 


Selliera radicans 


Forstera tenella 


Lagenophora petiolata 

Brachycome Sinclairii 

Olearia nitida (arbores- 
cens) 

O. ilicifolia 

O. nummularifolia var. 
cymbifolia 

O. avicenniaefolia 

O. Forsteri (paniculata) 

O. fragrantissima 

Celmisia Mackaui 

C. coriacea 

C. longifolia, several 
varieties 

Vittadinia australis 

Gnaphalium Traversii 

G. luteo-album 

G. japonicum 

G. collinum 

Raoulia australis 

R. lutescens 


R. tenuicaulis 

R. Monroi 

R. glabra 

R. subsericea 
Helichrysum bellidioides 


H. filicaule 

H. glomeratum 

H. Purdiei 

Cassinia Vauvilliersii 
C. fulvida 

Craspedia uniflora 
Cotula coronopifolia 
C. australis 

C. minor 

C. Haastii 


C. perpusilla 

C. squalida 

C. dioica 
Erechtites prenanthoides 
E. scaberula 

E. quadridentata 
E. glabrescens 
Senecio lagopus 
S. bellidioides 

S. saxifragoides 
S. Lyallii 

S. lautus 


S. sciadophilus 

Microseris Forsteri 
Crepis novae-zelandiae 
Taraxacum magellanicum 
Sonchus oleraceus 


Sonchus asper var. 
littoralis 


CAMPANULACEAE 
Popuiar Name 
White Pratia 
Shore-lobelia 


New Zealand Bluebell 
Slender Bluebell 


GOODENIACEAE 


Creeping Selliera 
STYLIDEAE 


COMPOSITAE 


New Zealand Daisy 
Grassland-daisy 
Glossy Tree-daisy 


New Zealand Holly 
Boat-leaved Tree-daisy 


Mountain Akeake 
Rock Akeake 
Fragrant Tree-daisy 


Mountain Daisy 
Common Celmisia 


Travers’s Cudweed 
White Cudweed 
Japanese Cudweed 
Hill Cudweed 
Common Raoulia 
Scabweed 


Mat-raoulia 
Monro’s Raoulia 


Turfy Reaoulia 

Everlasting; False Edel- 
weiss 

Slender Everlasting 

Shrubby Everlasting 


Mountain-cottonwood 
Golden Cottonwood 


Common Cotula 
Austral Cotula 


Haast’s Cotula 


Dwarf Cotula 
Rough Cotula 
Shore-cotula 
Common Fireweed 


Rock-groundsel 
Common N.Z. Ground'sel 
Port Hills Groundsel 
Snow-groundsel 
Shore-groundsel 


Climbing Groundsel 


N.Z. Hawk’s-beard 

N.Z. Dandelion 

Sow-thistle (doubtful 
native) 

Sea Sow-thistle 
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Habitat 


Wet ground; Fendalton lawns 
Ellesmere Spit; 


Coastal; 
Purau 

Grassland 

Rocks, high 


Coastal mud-flats 


Grassland, high; Mt. Herbert 


Grassland 
Grassland 


Bush; Mt. Herbert; Mt. Grey; 


Mt. Evans 
Subalpine scrub, high 


Subalpine scrub: Mt. Herbert; 


Mt. Grey 
Bush 
Bush, shaded rocks 
Open bush 
Rocks 
Grassland, high; Mt. Grey 
Grassland, swamp, rocks 


Grassland > 

Grassland, high 
Grassland, roadsides 
Grassland, roadsides 
Grassland 
Waimakariri riverbed 


Waimakariri riverbed; Elles- 


mere Spit 
River-bed 
Very dry ground 


Rocks and stony ground, high 


Grassland, high 
Grassland, banks 


Grassland 

Bush 

Mt. Pleasant 

Scrub 

Sandhills; Mount Grey 
Grassland 

Damp ground by the sea 
Roadsides, dry ground 
Damp ground below rocks 


Grassland and banks, very 


dry 
Waimakariri riverbed 
Grassland j 
Grassland 
Bush 
Bush, roadsides 
Dry banks 
Bush 
Rocks 
Grassland; Mount Grey 
Rocks 
Rocks, high 
Rocks and banks, chiefly 
coastal 
Bush 
Grassland 
Limestone; Waipara River 
Grassland; Mount Herbert 


Coastal rocks 
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THE BOTANY OF CHRISTCHURCH 
By PROFESSOR ARNOLD WALL 


This is the revised and enlarged edition of a very practical booklet 
for those studenis and citizens of Christchurch who are interested in 
the plant life of their district. it represents the results of wanderings 
and researches during over 30 years, expeditions that have included 
265 ascents of Mt. Herbert. 


The author was Honorary Curator of the Herbarium in the Can- 
terbury Museum for 20 years, and during that time he travelled the 
length of the Southern Alps and visited all the mountain areas of the 
North Island. Several thousand specimens of the alpine flora were 
collected, a large number were photographed, and seeds were dis- 
tributed to many parts of Europe and America. 


In addition te many botanical papers contributed to scientific 
journals, Professor Wall is the author of a Botany of Mt. Cook and of a 
Botany of Auckland (in collaboration with Mrs. Smith, nee Cranwell), 
which is now in its second edition. It has been purchased in quantity 
by schools, Teachers’ Training Colleges and University students in the 
Auckland Province. 

Several new species of New Zealand plants, mostly Alpines, have 
been discovered by Professor Wall. Though now (1953) in his 841h 
year, he still gets about the hills and is able to guide visiting botanists 
to the localities where the rarer plants are to be found. 


Illustrated. Price, 6/-. 


Also available: 


THE STORY OF THE KAURI, by A. H. Reed. This is the first com- 
prehensive account of New Zealand’s forest king, a large and de- 
tailed book that describes the tree itself and also the stirring days 
of the kauri timber industry. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and sketches. 


NEW ZEALAND TREES, by J. W. Matthews. Many illustrations 
and interesting text by a leading horticultural editor combine to 
make a valuable book. Large plates. 9/6. 


BOTANICAL EXPLORERS OF NEW ZEALAND, by Rewa Glenn. 
We travel the country in the footsteps of famous botanists, explor- 
ing the country and discovering new plants. Two colour plates 
and many photographs. 10/6. 


ae 


NATIVE PLANTS, by -Chatles Masefield. An introduction to the 


flowers, shrubs and trees of New Zealand for younger readers. 


Thirty full-page illustrations. 6/-. 


Published by 


A. H. & A. W. REED 
182 Wakefield Street - Wellington. 


